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'  A  couple  of 
hard -shelled  FACTS 


you  can  set  out  the  finest  seeds  or  plant¬ 
ing  stock — you  can  bring  your  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  rijie  perfection — you  can  own 
and  operate  a  most  efficient  cannery — 

But — if  the  cans  themselves  aren’t  right,  you’ll 
l)e  in  a  nasty  pickle  just  the  same.  _ 

Say  the  cans  aren’t  delivered  on  Number 

time.  Say  they  aren’t  quite  uni-  ” 

form,  and  jam  up  your  closing 

machines.  Say  you  are  being  which  thi 

supplied  with  a  type  of  can  —ia  a  ate 

that’s  a  jump  or  two  behind  the  interei 

new  developments.  What  then?  conn 

packing 

Pretty  gloomy  picture,  that.  But  canned  . 
here’s  the  point:  It  does  make  a  advertiaei 
difference,  and  a  vital  one,  where 

magaztm 

you  buy  your  cans.  There  ts  a 
difference,  and  a  big  one,  be-  to  read  tl 
tween  containers.  !■ . 

After  that  remark,  almost  anything  we  say  is 
going  to  sound  a  trifle  boastful — but  a  couple  of 
hard-shelled  facts  belong  right  about  in  here. 

Take  cans  of  various  makes,  for  instance — 
to  the  casual  eye  they  may  look  about  the 
same.  Yet,  if  you’ll  notice,  American  Can 


Number  2  of  a  Series 

The  atory  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  ia  Chapter  2 
—ia  a  atory  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  qua  lity 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


Company  cans  are  lock-seamed.  Result:  Less 
steel  exposure,  preventing  the  contents  of  the 
can  from  coming  in  contact  with  raw  steel 
edges.  And  even  wuth  the  lock-seam  feature, 
every  packer’s  can  is  a  perfect  cylinder.  Ingen- 

_  ious  machines  take  care  of  that, 

and  we’re  pretty  proud  of  them, 
a  Series  Canco  cans  are  uniform,  accu¬ 
se  .<4mer-  rate,  dependable,  strong.  And, 

lany—of  thanks  to  our  manufacturing 

:hapter  2  engineers  and  to  our  research 

hich  will  laboratories,  they  are  up  to  the 

to  every-  minute  in  every  way.  But  our 

, . .  job  IS  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  done. 

t.  These  same  forces  which  have 

twillap-  brought  today’s  containers  to 

y  in  this  their  present  perfection  are  con* 

will  be  stantly  w’orking  to  anticipate 

ur  while  and  fulfill  tomorrow’s  needs. 

Take  plant  locations,  too.  To 
read  the  list  of  American  Can 
Company  factories,  you’d  think  we  had  a 
plant  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Canco  de¬ 
liveries  are  worked  out  so  well  you’d  swear  we 
had  a  plant  right  at  your  ow  n  back  door. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  it  looks  like  good  business 
to  be  associated  with  a  company  like  Canco? 
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"V\^  excel  Our  Labels 

ivTDes  ciJ"®  tke  Hipest  Otaivdai 

y\rt  i  sticyHler  i  t  jbr  Gon^crcial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 
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Roclvester,  N.'VT 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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AVARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


HENRY  SUCHTING.  vict  ?I»CS 


marry  IMWOLO.  a  TRCAv 


Wt  A'ssav-;  €All,i44|4Gi 

■  PURE  POOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


COR  BOSTON  AND  STREEPCR  STS 
AND  L'NV^OCD  AVb 

Baltimore, Md. 


Ayres  Uaohlne  Company, 

Salem,  Ii*J» 

AIT;  MR.  C.H,  AYRES,  PRES. 

Alt  OuOTA'iOSS  AOC  SUBJECT  TO  CnANGC  Or  PfliCCS  miThOuT  notice  and  TO-GOODE  BC»nO  UNSOkO  ICCC'PI  cr  QAOiJt 

Glentlemen: 

We  have  one  of  your  new  A7HES  Cut  String 

Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  oans  par  minute 

as  that  is  the  speed  of  the  olosing  maohlne  behind it.  We 

believe  we  oould  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  much 

as  80  per  minute  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  as  the  olosing 

machine  would  only  handle  53* 

The  work  of  this  machine  is  simply  wonderful. 

We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it,  and  how 

anybody  else  could  get  alozig  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  GAMING  ^ 

harry  dotou), 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


COLORS  PRINTING  ^  HEADQUARTERS 


f  U-S-Labels 
lyCONFJDJ 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.”  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  production  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Uniled  Slales  Prinlinq  Sc  Lilhogroph  Co 

^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  08  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  ^ 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robing  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robing  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

MeStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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TINPLATES 


OR. 


V^UE 


iSa-TI  sfac  Tioisr 


Ac 


iWMars 


INSIST  "UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 
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THE  MEUNGRimTH  09 
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euM  -  o<vQi3iiBp 


CABOEPF 

ENGLAND 
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1928  Model  Viner 


Pumpkin  Washing 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


PatMted  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiiiisioit) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader  a 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
BaWmora.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  o  i. 

Green  rea  Vinera 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Tracha  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogdea.  Utah  Hamilten,  Ontario 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Dnw«r  2S  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hatnilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ^ 


is  an  important  part  of  the 
process  of  packing  for  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  stock 
must  be  thoroughly  clean. 
Put  your  cut  pumpkin  thru  a 
MONITOR  Cylindrical 
Washer  with  the  proper  special 
perforations  that  we  use  and 
you  will  get  all  the  dirt,  as 
well  as  all  loose  seed  and 
pulp.  The  machine  will  cut 
the  cost  of  packing  amazingly 
and  it  will  improve  your  pack 
remarkably. 
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The  Visitor  Was  Astonished 

when  it  was  explained  to  him  how  much  time  was  spent 
on  cleaning  in  the  cannery. 

.  But  when  he  understood  the  dangers  of  “Flats  and 
Sours”  and  other  quality  failures  possible  in  the  canning 
run,  these  cleaning  precautions  and  the  fact  that  canners 
prefer 


he  saw  and  understood  the  business  judgment  behind  these 
operations. 

Many  nationally  known  canned  foods  are  packed  under 
the  protection  of  “Wyandotte  sanitation”,  the  standard  of 
the  canning  industry. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


jam 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about 
you  get 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

PEAS-BEANS  BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  SWEET  CORN 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  2 


EDITORIALS 


Busy — These  are  the  days  that  try  the  souls  of  the 
canners;  the  days  when  the  long  lines  of  waiting 
wagons  and  trucks,  bringing  in  the  corn  or  tomato 
crops  from  the  fields,  seemingly  grow  longer  and  longer, 
despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  a  horde  of  men  and  women 
to  get  the  “stuff’  into  the  cans,  as  they  work  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night.  The  days  of  hissing  steam 
and  steaming  workers,  rattling  cans  and  nervous  fore¬ 
men.  Happy  days  for  the  owner  if  the  quality  is  being 
kept  right  up  to  the  notch,  and  worrying  days  if  the 
flood  of  crops  is  too  great  for  the  factory,  and  quality  is 
threatened.  It  is  hard  to  be  careful  with  every  can  in 
these  18-hour-per-day  drives,  but  that  is  the  price  of 
success.  And  the  machinery  man  has  helped  mightily 
with  his  ever-ready  mechanical  slaves,  which  work  tire¬ 
lessly  and  perfectly. 

The  little  housewife  in  her  home  next  winter,  when 
she  opens  a  can  of  these  goods  and  finds  it  badly  filled 
or  showing  evidence  of  carelessness  from  any  cause, 
little  dreams  under  what  terrific  mental  strains  that 
can  may  have  been  produced,  and  possibly  cares  less. 
It  does  not  please  her,  and  that  is  a  decision  which  no 
canner  can  afford. 

But,  thanks  to  an  ever-increasing  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  canners — almost, 
if  not  all  of  them  today — the  housewife  smiles  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  contents  she  finds  upon  opening 
the  can;  and  she  boasts  to  her  friends  about  it,  and 
more  friends  for  canned  foods  are  made.  And  there  is 
where  this  perfectly  immense  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  is  coming  from,  that  pleased  feel¬ 
ing  of  these  little  housewives.  A  penny  or  two  more 
per  can  means  nothing  to  her  when  compared  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  good  product. 

It  is  w’orth  working  for,  boys,  even  if  you  are  driven 
hard,  and  nothing  else  is  worth,  so  much  to  you.  Keep 
out  the  poor  stuff,  and  you  will  keep  out  the  worries 
and  make  fat  your  bank  accounts. 

Good  luck  to  you !  And  may  you  be  proud  of  every 
can  of  this  year’s  production. 


Wf  ILL  IT  WORK? — We  have  to  confess  that  our 
mental  machinery  clogs,  or  breaks  down  entirely, 
when  we  give  it  the  task  presented  in  this  Farm 
Relief  five  hundred  million  dollar  revolving  fund,  or 
even  the  fifty  million  dollar  marketing  combine.  They 
are  supposed  to  insure  the  growers  against  losses  on 
crop  over-production  by  artificially  keeping  the  prices 
up,  or  to  so  distribute  the  farm  products  as  to  insure 
top  prices  and  a  maximum  of  profits  to  the  producers. 
But  will  these  high  prices,  or  even  the  mere  mainte¬ 
nance  of  prices  in  the  face  of  surpluses,  increase  the 
consumption  of  these  products?  In  other  words,  do 
high  prices  increase  consumption? 

In  setting  aside  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
they  have  gone  so  fast  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  them,  probably ;  but  we  can  use  only  the  degree 
of  intelligence  the  Lord  gave  us,  and  that  does  not  seem 
to  answer  in  these  ultra-modern  days. 

Can  people  be  driven  to  eat  more  wheat,  more  corn, 
to  smoke  more  tobacco,  to  wear  more  clothes  to  use  up 
the  cotton,  even  in  the  face  of  higher  prices?  And  if 
consumption  be  not  increased,  how  can  the  price  be 
maintained,  even  granting  that  they  begin  with  a  plain 
acknowledgment  that  the  price  is  artificial  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Joseph  of  old  was  commanded  to  gather  into  the 
barns  the  surplus  not  for  a  profit,  but  to  ward  against 
the  coming  years /)f  famine,  because  Pharaoh  did  not 
want  his  people  to  starve.  Can  Legge,  or  by  coinci¬ 
dence  Barnes,  gather  in  these  surpluses  and  then  com¬ 
pel  the  people  to  pay  what  they  demand,  to  the  end  that 
the  producers  may  always  have  a  profit? 

Be  assured  that  the  answer  is  of  very  grave  import¬ 
ance  to  the  canned  foods  producers,  handlers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  the  question  is  not  asked  in  idle  banter. 

LIGHTER— But  you  are  busy  in  your  great  kitchens 
and  are  not  in  the  humor  for  argument,  not  even 
for  talk.  So  away  with  seriousness,  and  come  take 
a  trip  with  me  in  an  aeroplane.  Just  read  this  part  of 
an  advertisement  of  the  new  part-rail-part-aeroplane 
trip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Like  the  poor  ed¬ 
itor,  you  will  have  to  make  it  “a  negro  feast,’  for  you 
are  too  busy  and  we  can’t  afford  it ;  but  nevertheless 
you’ll  find  it  pleasant.  Here  goes : 
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The  Safe  Road  Aloft 

The  48-hour  trip  begins  at  6.05  P.  M.  on  the 
“Airway  Limited,”  a  Pullman  sleeper,  departing 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York.  Dawn 
at  Port  Columbus  discloses  a  Ford  all-metal,  tri- 
motored  plane,  with  engines  idling  beside  the  rails. 

A  swift  run !  A  new  sensation  of  smoothness  and 
extraordinary  firmness  and  stability  underfoot! 

You  are  aloft  1  As  the  world  grows  smaller  beneath 
you,  you  experience  a  marvelous  sensation  of  in¬ 
creased  stature,  of  almost  divine  calmness,  of  a 
new  and  superior  understanding. 

Fear?  There  is  none.  The  swiftness  of  flight 
gives  the  air  about  you  the  density  of  water.  Ex¬ 
tend  your  hand  through  an  open  window.  You 
can  feel  the  air,  just  as  you  feel  water  when  you 
trail  your  hand  from  a  canoe  1  Dizziness  ?  There 
is  none.  For  there  are  no  lines  of  perspective  to 
draw  you  earthward.  The  world  in  panorama 
simply  floats  beneath  you.  You  are  traveling  a 
pathway  that  mankind  has  never  known  until  the 
birth  of  this  progressive  generation.  You  are  feel¬ 
ing  emotions  indescribable  only  a  few  years  ago. 

You  glide  lightly  to  earth  for  a  few  minutes  at 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Wichita.  And 
as  the  sun  begins  to  sink  at  Waynoka,  at  6.24 
o’clock,  you  come  again  to  the  spacious  comfort  of 
another  Pullman  sleeper.  Dawn  once  more  in  Clo¬ 
vis.  Once  more  you  soar  smoothly  into  the  sky, 
desert  beneath  you  and  purple  mountains  beyond. 

You  land  for  a  few  moments  at  Albuquerque, 
Winslow,  Kingman.  And  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
blue  of  the  California  sky  reflects  the  deeper  blue 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  You  have  crossed  the  North 
American  continent  on  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
trips  the  genius  of  this  age  can  offer  you  I 

Stability  has  been  equal  to  a  cushioned  limousine 
gliding  over  a  cement  road.  The  comfort  has  been 
that  of  a  luxurious  yacht,  with  a  steward  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  refreshments,  iced  or  piping  hot,  at 
your  order.  Running  hot  and  cold  water  in  an  im¬ 
maculate  lavatory  were  at  your  service.  And  the 
world  below  you  was  an  open  book  of  infinite  fas¬ 
cination  ! 

THE  “ROY”  CLARK-“WARD”  COSGROVE 
COMBINATION 
A  Three-Million  Case  Output 

WHERE  has  been  no  sellout  of  the  Central  Wis¬ 
consin  Canneries  of  Beaver  Dam,”  says  Royal 
F.  Clark,  President.  “The  foldings  of  some  of 
the  stockholders  who  were  not  active  in  the  business 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company  of  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  and  we,  in  turn,  have  ac¬ 
quired  holdings  in  the  Minnesota  company.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  neither  organization  will  be  in  any  way  affected 
or  disturbed. 

“H.  F.  Schimmel,  who  has  recently  acquired  the 
Prairie  View  Canneries,  at  South  Randolph,  is  adding 
his  plant  to  our  present  group  and  will  come  with  us. 

“It  has  been  our  feeling  that  a  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  corn  production  was  feasible.  We  are  very 
glad  to  add  to  the  organization  the  experience  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company, 
who  have  so  successfully  developed  the  production  and 
distribution  of  Del  Maiz  corn. 

“The  maintenance  of  the  pea  seed  is  becoming  a 
serious  problem,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  best  efforts  of 


the  best  brains  in  the  seed  trade  some  of  the  standard 
varieties  have  ‘slipped.’  It  was  our  feeling,  and  the 
feeling  of  a  good  many  friends  in  Minnesota,  that  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  existing  varietes  and  de- 
velopng  new  strains  has  to  be  divided  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  seedsman  and  the  company.  The  expense  in 
connection  with  this  maintenance  would  not  be  too  bur¬ 
densome  if  spread  over  the  combined  packs  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  Valley.  These  packs 
will,  in  1930,  exceed  two  and  one-half  million  cases. 

“The  entire  independence  of  the  sales  organizations 
will  be  maintained,  and  nothing  will  be  done  to  disturb 
the  distributing  or  brokerage  arrangements  of  either 
company.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  sufficient  community 
of  interest  between  the  two  organizations  to  warrant 
an  assurance  of  the  closest  type  of  co-operation.” 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  President  of  the  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Company,  commenting  on  Mr.  Clark’s  inter¬ 
view,  remarks:  “It  is  apparent  that  a  great  many  re¬ 
search  problems,  in  addition  to  seed  problems,  can  be 
handled  when  the  expense  of  such  work  can  be  spread 
over  two  or  three  million  cases.  We  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  desirable  corn  production  can  be  built  up  in 
Wisconsin  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligent 
effort  is  directed  at  the  problem.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  Mr.  Clark  with  us  as  a  director.” 

WM.  CAMERON  MAKES  RECORD  TRIP 


SPEED  records  and  endurance  records,  the  opposite 
poles  of  accomplishment,  fill  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers. 

An  account  of  a  plane  flying  at  350  miles  per  hour  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  account  of  Shipwrecked  Kelly 
sitting  on  a  flagpole  for  two  weeks. 

But  the  can  industry  has  a  new  practical  record.  It 
was  set  last  week  when  William  Cameron,  of  the  Cam¬ 
eron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  traveled  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Chicago  in  six  days.  This  remarkable  time  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  Mauritania’s  trip  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  equal  the  record  set  the  week  before  by  the 
new  liner,  the  Bremen. 

Mr.  Cameron  left  London  on  the  boat  train  for  South¬ 
ampton  at  8.25  A.  M.  Saturday,  August  3d.  The  liner 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Thursday  morning,  enabling 
Mr.  Cameron  to  catch  the  20th  Century  train,  which 
brought  him  into  Chicago  Friday  morning.  Elapsed 
time  from  London  to  New  York,  6  days,  35  minutes. 
What  could  be  sweeter  ? 

WHAT  THE  SALESMAN  SELLS 


He  sells  the  prospect  the  willingness  to  part  with 
his  money  in  the  hope  thereby  of  profiting  finan¬ 
cially,  progressing  personally  or  satisfying  some 
inner  desire. 

It  is  this  profit,  progress,  satisfaction,  and  not  the 
price,  that  the  skilled  salesman  stresses,  dramatizes  to 
the  limit  of  his  talent.  To  the  extent  that  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  these  appeals  he  becomes  a  dud. 

For  stage  scenery  the  salesman  creates  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  confidence,  shows  a  healthy  active  interest  in 
life  and  liveliness,  and  snaps  the  prospect  into  the  same 
mood,  the  mood  for  approval,  for  going  ahead,  for  say¬ 
ing  yes.  This  is  all  palpably  impossible  if  the  salesman 
looks  like  last  year’s  straw  hat,  talks  dishwater  and 
gurgles  gloom. 

Getting  these  simple  ideas  into  salesmen’s  heads  has 
been  the  job  of  sales  managers  ever  since  things  were 
sold. — Spinal  Colyums. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco-Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closine 
Machine 


During  the  first  6  Months 
of  1929 

152  Users  of  KNAPP  Equipment 

including  five  of  the  largest  packers 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  world — 

Hawiian  Pineapple  Co.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. 

California  Packing  Corporation 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  Snider  Packing  Corp. 

Have  Continued  To  Install 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINES 

As  Their  Standard  Equipment 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  August  12,  1929 — 60  per  cent. 
Very  dry.  No  rain  since  first  of  July  excepting  local 
showers  the  7th  and  8th  of  August.  Early  tomatoes 
sunburnt. 

Riverbank,  Calif.,  August  15,  1929 — Cold  weather 
has  retarded  the  crop  at  least  four  or  five  weeks.  If 
there  is  no  rain  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  we  will  have  about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
About  60  days  ago  we  had  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
vines  die  on  account  of  the  blight.  It  looks  like  same 
has  ceased  now  and  the  plants  are  beginning  to  mature. 

San  Martin,  Calif.,  August  14,  1929 — About  75  per 
cent. 

Bristol,  Ind.,  August  15,  1929— Acreage  is  normal. 
Prospect  of  crop  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  usual  yield, 
owing  to  dry  weather. 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  August  19,  1929 — Haven’t  started 
to  pack  as  yet.  Expect  to  the  last  of  this  week.  Haven’t 
had  rain  in  four  weeks.  Must  have  one  soon  or  we  will 
not  pack  very  much. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  August  17,  1929— Our  acreage  is  25 
per  cent  short.  Impossible  to  contract  it.  Our  yield 
will  not  be  up  to  a  normal  year,  owing  to  heavy  rains 
that  hurt  the  bloom.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  local 
community  with  several  canneries  will  be  considerably 
short  of  a  normal  year. 

Belair,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Vines  are  well  fruited, 
but  dry  weather  is  causing  tomatoes  to  ripen  up  small. 
If  this  condition  continues  the  pack  in  this  section  will 
not  be  abnormal,  and  unless  we  have  favorable  weather 
from  now  on  it  may  be  slightly  under  normal.  Very 
favorable  weather,  however,  would  create  a  bumper 
crop.  By  this  we  mean  cool  weather  from  now  on,  al¬ 
lowing  tomatoes  to  stay,  green  rather  than  ripening  on 
the  vines. 

Denton,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Look  good.  Prospect 
of  heavy  pack.  Acreage  above  normal. 

Denton,  Md.,  August  21,  1929— Acreage  normal. 
Prosi>ective  yield  good.  It  looks  as  if  we  would  have  a 
normal  yield. 

Still  Pond,  Md.,  August  20,  1929 — Normal  acreage; 
two  weeks  late.  Not  over  7  per  cent  with  late  fall. 

Oak  Harbor,  O.,  August  17,  1929 — In  our  immediate 
section  they  are  good,  having  had  local  rains  at  proper 
times  to  help  the  growing  vines.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  the  vines  are  only  about  half  normal  size 
and  very  lightly  set,  due  to  very  protracted  dry  weath¬ 
er.  We  expect  to  begin  packing  in  about  ten  days  to 
two  weeks,  and  if  we  have  a  late  fall  may  have  a  normal 
pack. 

Hague,  Va.,  August  17,  1929 — The  acreage  which  is 
being  raised  for  our  factory  is  about  the  same  this  year 
as  last  year.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  a  normal  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  this  year.  The  yield  seems  good  so 
far,  but  now  we  are  having  a  drought  and  are  afraid 
the  crop  is  going  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  same.  If 
this  drought  continues  the  pack  in  this  section  will 
hardly  be  half  of  usual  pack. 


CORN 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  August  19,  1929 — Have  not  start¬ 
ed  to  pack  yet.  Expect  to  begin  the  last  of  this  week. 
Haven’t  had  a  rain  in  four  weeks.  Must  have  one  soon 
or  we  will  not  pack  very  much. 

Peru,  Ind.,  August  12,  1929 — Golden  Bantam:  About 
60  per  cent  of  crop  because  of  lack  of  rains  when  ears 
were  forming.  Country  Gentleman:  70  per  cent. 

St.  Paul,  Ind.,  August  19, 1929 — Normal  acreage  with 
25  per  cent  total  loss,  due  to  excessive  rainfall  early  in 
season.  Do  not  expect  50  per  cent  crop  on  balance  due 
to  drought  during  all  the  maturing  season. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.,  August  20,  1929 — Sugar:  Condition 
poor.  Weather  very  dry  and  in  great  need  of  moisture. 
Must  have  rain  soon  to  pack  20  per  cent  of  normal.  If 
present  weather  conditions  continue  will  have  only  30 
per  cent  of  normal  in  this  locality. 

Belair,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Pack  has  just  started. 
Yield  per  acre  is  slightly  better  than  anticipated.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  about  71  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this 
section  on  a  normal  acreage. 

Denton,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Crop  poor  on  account 
of  dry  weather.  Acreage  normal. 

Silver  Run,  Md.,  August  14,  1929— Sweet:  Indica¬ 
tions  now  are  for  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  yield. 
Whole  fields  dried  up. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1929 — We  will  have  the 
same  showing  as  last  year.  We  have  100  acres  of  Early 
Crosby  and  400  acres  of  Golden  Bantam.  Both  are  tas- 
seling  short  this  year  on  account  of  dry  weather,  but 
the  stand  looks  very  good.  Last  year  we  packed  20,000 
cases  of  corn  and  500  cases  of  succotash.  Corn  will  de¬ 
velop  from  now  on  according  to  weather  conditions. 

I^ncaster,  Wis.,  August  19,  1929 — Looks  good.  Start 
packing  in  about  10  days. 

PEAS 

Merrill,  Wis.,  August  19,  1929 — Finished  packing  Au¬ 
gust  3rd,  with  yield  of  about  60  cases  to  the  acre.  Qual¬ 
ity  only  fair. 

BEANS 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  August  12,  1929—50  per  cent. 
Belair,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Pack  is  about  over  in 
this  section.  We  have  had  better  than  normal  pack  on 
increased  acreage,  but  nothing  like  what  might  have 
been  expected  had  we  had  favorable  weather. 

Denton,  Md.,  August  19,  1929 — Crop  poor  because  of 
dry  weather.  Acreage  normal. 

Silver  Run,  Md.,  August  14,  1929 — Limas:  Unless  we 
get  rain  soon  crop  will  be  very  short.  The  stand  is 
poor  and  good  weather  will  be  required  to  make  any¬ 
thing  like  a  good  crop. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1929— Cut  Golden  Wax 
Stringless :  Packing  now.  It  is  the  finest  quality  prod¬ 
uct  seen  in  many  years.  We  expect  a  normal  yield  from 
11  acres  contracted.  Western  New  York  reports  about 
half  a  crop  with  dry  weather  affecting  them. 

CUCUMBERS 

Long  Beach  Calif.,  August  14,  1929 — Crop  is  about 
15  per  cent  above  normal.  The  gathering  is  almost 
completed.  Much  less  blight  than  usual. 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 

Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers  . 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo- 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 

The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in- 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con- 
.stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  SpraguC'Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de' 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  corn  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  Street  ♦  ♦  •  Chicago,  Ill. 
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OLIVES 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  14,  1929 — Reports  gener- 
allv  indicate  a  lighter  crop,  particularly  in  the  larger 
sizes. 

ONIONS 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  14,  1929— Crop  is  normal. 
BEETS 

Templeton,  Wis.,  August  18,  1929— Stand  good.  Acre¬ 
age  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Weather  too  dry;  all 
operations  have  been  postponed  until  enough  rain  is 
had.  Pack  will  be  good  with  sufficient  moisture  within 
next  three  weeks,  but  will  be  short  if  no  rain  is  had. 

FRUIT 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1929 — Pears:  This  is  the 
shortest  crop  in  13  years,  caused  by  frost  at  flowering 
time.  Will  be  scarce  and  at  a  higher  price  than  usual. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  A  CUCURBIT  IS? 

Do  Squashes  and  Pumpkins  Cross? — What  Is  a  Squash 
and  What  a  Pumpkin? 

PROFS.  A.  T.  Erwin  and  E.  S.  Hope,  in  Bulletin  No. 
263  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  entitled  “Spe¬ 
cies  and  Varietal  Crosses  in  Cucurbits,”  say  in 
their  introductory: 

“The  genus  Curcurbita  comprises  two  important 
groups  of  vegetables,  the  pumpkins  and  squashes. 
Both  are  widely  grown  throughout  the  United 
States  and  represent  an  important  food  product. 
The  question  as  to  whether  pumpkins  and  squash 
will  mix  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  for  debate 
among  market  gardeners.  This  project  has  for  its 
purpose  a  study  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
Cucurbita  pepo,  Cucurbita  moschata  and  Cucurbita 
maxima  and  inter-varietal  crosses  within  species 
lines.” 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  this  highly  technical  bulle¬ 
tin,  the  writers  ask,  and  answer: 

Do  Squashes  and  Pumpkins  Cross? 

Do  pumpkins  and  squashes  mix?  asks  the  gardener. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  confusing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  terms  pumpkin  and  squash  have  not  been 
heretofore  clearly  defined,  and  consequently  have  been 
used  more  or  less  interchangeably.  The  King  of  the 
Mammoth  group,  for  example,  is  listed  by  some  seeds¬ 
men  as  a  squash  and  by  others  as  a  pumpkin.  In  the 
past  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  groups  on  the  basis  of  either  place  grown  or  the 
use  of  the  product.  Sturtevant  suggests  that  the  vari¬ 
eties  grown  in  the  garden  are  squashes  and  those  in  the 
field  are  pumpkins.  Other  authorities  have  defined  the 
squashes  as  the  sorts  used  for  human  food  and  the 
pumpkins  as  the  stock  food.  Obviously,  neither  of 
these  definitions  will  hold,  and  the  only  consistent  basis 
for  classification  is  one  based  upon  taxonomic  charac¬ 
ters. 

A  classification  of  pumpkins  and  squash  based  upon 
their  botanical  relationship  is  proposed  by  Castetter 
and  Erwin*,  who  classify  the  C.  pepo  and  C.  moschata 
as  pumpkins  and  the  C.  maxima  as  a  squash.  In  this 
classification  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  character  of 
the  fruit  stalks,  the  pumpkin  having  a  hard,  woody- 
stern  which  is  .ridged  and  furrowed,  whereas  the  true 

♦Castotter,  E.  F.,  and  Erwin,  A.  T.  A  systematic  study  of  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  la.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  244.  1927. 


squashes  have  a  swollen  stem  which  is  cylindrical  rath¬ 
er  than  ridged  and  furrowed  and  inclined  to  be  soft  and 
spongy  and  yield  to  the  thumb  nail.  In  this  publication 
the  classification  by  Castetter  and  Erwin  is  followed 
throughout. 

From  the  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  answering  this  question  it  must  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  as  to  what  is  a  squash  and  what  is 
a  pumpkin,  and  second,  which  varieties  belong  to  the 
two  special  of  pumpkins  and  which  ones  to  C.  maxima, 
the  true  squashes.  Since  fertile  crosses  are  limited  to 
the  varieties  belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  answer 
to  the  growers’  questions  as  to  which  varieties  will  mix 
is  to  be  found  in  the  species  relationship.  Herewith  is 
presented  a  list  of  the  commercial  varieties  and  syno¬ 
nyms  of  cucurbits  under  the  respective  species  to  which 
they  belong. 

Pumpkins,  C.  pepo — Cocozelle,  Connecticut  Field,  Del- 
icata.  Early  White  Bush  Scallop,  Early  Yellow  Bush 
Scallop,  Fordhook,  Fordhook  Bush,  Fort  Berthold, 
Golden  Custard,  Golden  Oblong,  Long  Island  White 
Bush  Scallop,  I^ng  White  Marrow,  Mammoth  Tours, 
Mammoth  White  Bush  Scallop,  Mandan,  Omaha,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Perfect  Gem,  Pie  Pumpkin,  Sandwich  Island, 
Strickler,  Sugar  Pumpkin,  Table  Queen,  Vining  Coco¬ 
zelle,  White  Summer  Crookneck,  White  Vining  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow,  Winter  Nut,  Yellow  or  Golden  Summer 
Crookneck,  Zucchine. 

Pumpkins,  C.  moschata — Calhoun,  Chirimen,  French 
Cocoanut,  Japanese  Pie,  Large  Cheese,  Mammoth  Gold¬ 
en  Cushaw,  Striped  Cushaw,  Tennessee  Sweet  Potato, 
White  Cushaw,  Quaker  Pie,  Small  Golden  Cushaw. 

Squashes,  C.  maxima — Alligator,  American  Turban, 
Arikara,  Atlas,  Autumnal  Marrow,  Banana,  Bay  State, 
Delicious,  Delicious  Gk)lden,  Essex  Hybrid,  Estampes, 
Faxons  Brazilian,  Genuine  Mammoth,  Gilmore,  Hub¬ 
bard  Blue,  Hubbard  Chicago  Warted,  Hubbard  Polden, 
Hubbard  Green,  Hubbard  Kitchenette,  Ironclad,  Mam¬ 
moth  Chili,  Mammoth  Whale,  Marblehead,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Prolific  Marrow,  Sibley,  Victor,  Warren,  Winne¬ 
bago. 

The  grower  may  therefore  find  the  answer  to  his 
question  by  referring  to  the  species  classification  of  the 
particular  variety  in  mind.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  a  given  variety  will  cross  with  any  other  variety 
within  the  same  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
studies  in  the  crossing  of  cucurbits  made  at  this  station 
clearly  indicate  that  the  true  squashes,  C.  maxima,  pro¬ 
duce  hybrids  when  crossed  with  either  species  of  pump¬ 
kin.  The  practical  answer  to  the  gardener’s  question. 
Do  pumpkins  and  squash  mix?  is  No,  they  do  not,  as¬ 
suming  that  all  varieties  of  C.  maxima  are  classed  as 
squashes  and  varieties  of  C.  Pepo  and  C.  moschata  as 
pumpkins.  Crosses  between  C.  pepo  and  C.  moschata 
are  theoretically  possible,  but  apparently  do  not  occur 
in  nature. 

SECRETARY  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  DIES 


Robert  H.  Dietz,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  died  at  Lake  Wawasee,  Ind., 
on  Sunday,  August  4th. 

Mr.  Dietz  was  popular  in  his  Association  and  had 
made  a  most  efficient  treasurer.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt 
by  the  Association  and  a  host  of  friends.  Mr.  Dietz 
was  of  the  firm  of  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spra^iie-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Will  Heat  Two  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

And-  rson - Ba rng rover  Mfg .  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Our  Duplex  High  Speed  Caser 

gives  you  maximum  production  for  minimum 
investment,  floor  space,  repair  and  power.  If 
you  are  not  ready  for  this  capacity,  buy  this  unit 
for  single  discharge.  When  extra  capacity  is 
needed  you  can  buy  necessary  parts  and  apply 
them  in  your  warehouse  making  the  machine 

DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER  •  ..U  TA  i 

Patent,  Pending  IHtO  thC  DuplCX  Unit. 

THE  NEW- WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


hr 

•  -A.  ' 

1  It— 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHM)  g 

Manufacturer,  at  ^ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  dottle  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  rsill  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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The  Most  Advanced  Step  in  Canning  Plants 

The  Great  New  Campbell  Plant  at  Chicago 

A  brief  account  of  the  great  Communal  Kitchens  that  have  been  built  to  serve 
the  central  section  of  the  United  States 


Note. — In  the  August  Optimist,  their  peppy  little  house  organ.  Campbell  Soup  Company 
describe  somewhat  the  great  kitchens  in  their  new  soup  plant  at  Chicago,  and  give  illustrations 
which  seem,  to  us,  to  show  the  foremost  step  yet  taken  in  cannery  construction  and  equipment. 
For  that  reason  we  asked  permission  to  reproduce  the  article,  and  they  very  kindly  furnished  us 
the  original  plates  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  show  you  these  views,  together  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  And  we  believe  you  will  enjoy  the  view. 

Some  of  our  good  friends  and  constant  readers  have  wondered  why  T HE  CANNING  T RADE 
does  not  carry  more  advertising  of  leading  canners.  especially  of  those  canners  who  advertise 
extensively.  Most  if  not  all  the  great  canned  foods  buyers,  and  heads  of  canned  food  depart¬ 
ments  are  subscribers  and  we  believe  regular  readers  of  this  journal;  but  it  has  never  seemed  to 
us  that  this  is  the  place  for  canners’  ads.  They  should  seek  the  consumers  of  canned  foods,  not 
the  producers.  Mistakingly.  we  believe,  some  of  the  canners  ads.  we  see  in  journals  of  our  kind, 
seek  the  attention  of  the  brokers,  but  we  can't  see  the  value  of  that.  Certainly  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  being  the  largest  advertisers  in  the  world,  make  no  such  mistakes:  so  they  will  see  in 
our  presentation  of  their  new  plant  as  the  highest  attained  point  in  canning,  nothing  of  the 
coercive  on  our  part.  The  credit  for  this  wonderful  plant  is  theirs,  and  The  CANNING  TRADE 
wishes  merely  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  while  it  sets  up  this  example  as  indicating  the  possibilities 
of  this  industry.  —  THE  EDITOR. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
(Central  Division)  went  into  operation  last  month. 
The  22-acre  site  on  which  it  stands  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago,  fronting  on  West  Thirty-fifth  street, 
just  west  of  Western  avenue. 

The  buildings,  which  are  fireproof,  are  of  reinforced 
concrete,  faced  with  bric'k,  and  consist  of  three  units. 
The  first  contains  the  kitchens,  the  second  the  ware¬ 
house  and  the  third  the  power  plant. 

It  seems  simple  when  you  say  it  fast,  like  that,  but  it 
is  not  as  inconsiderable  as  it  sounds.  The  plant  has  a 
total  floor  space  of  between  15  and  16  acres,  of  which 
the  astonishing  kitchens  occupy  more  than  one-half. 

People  have  learned  to  look  for  something  superla¬ 
tive  when  Campbell’s  Soup  Kitchens  are  mentioned,  but 
these  are  really  surpassing.  Their  walls  are  of  glisten¬ 
ing  tile.  The  unusual  ceiling  height,  15  feet  between 
centers,  floods  the  whole  plant  with  sunlight  and  per¬ 
mits  the  most  perfect  ventilation. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  facilities  thus  afforded,  a 
special  and  most  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation 
removes  the  heated  air  from  the  cooking  departments. 
It  also  supplies  washed  air,  cooled  in  summer  and 
warmed  in  winter. 

The  floors  are  of  waterproofed  concrete.  Hot  and 
cold  water  and  live  steam  connections  are  supplied  at 
each  of  the  supporting  columns,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  plant  and  equipment. 

The  equipment  of  the  kitchens  is  the  last  word  in 
cleanliness  and  scientific  efficiency,  and  is  well  calcu¬ 


lated  to  make  the  more  particular  housewives  green 
with  envy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  this  equipment 
is  the  use  of  fine  metals,  which  include  a  great  deal  of 
solid  nickel  and  monel  metal. 

The  steam- jacketed  cooking  kettles  are  of  pure,  shin¬ 
ing  nickel,  not  plated,  but  solid,  and  polished  till  they 
glitter  like  something  in  Tiffanys  window.  The  piping 
is  largely  of  pure  nickel,  as  are  the  great  bowl  shaped 
cars  in  which  the  soup  is  conveyed  from  the  kettles  to 
the  filling  machines.  These  are  also  of  solid  nickel. 
Before  reaching  them  the  empty  cans  are  individually 
inspected  and  washed  in  scalding  water. 

Some  of  the  storage  tanks  are  of  nickel,  while  others 
are  of  steel,  lined  with  glass  enamel.  The  great  tables 
on  which  the  foods  are  prepared  and  examined  are  top¬ 
ped  with  monel  metal. 

The  inspection  of  meat  is  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  An¬ 
imal  Industry. 

Special  equipment  has  been  installed  to  facilitate  the 
rapid,  orderly  and  cleanly  inspection  and  evisceration 
of  chickens.  It  consists  of  long  conveyors  of  steel  and 
monel  metal ;  one  of  these  is  provided  for  inspection  and 
another  for  evisceration.  These  are  so  constructed  that 
they  are  smooth  and  polished,  with  no  comers,  crevices 
or  other  places  difficult  to  clean. 

Each  chicken  is  handled  in  a  highly  burnished  pan  of 
monel  metal,  entirely  by  itself  and  without  contact 
with  any  other  chicken.  The  inspection  of  chickens  is 
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THE  CHICAGO  PLANT 

The  first  five  floors  of  the  main  huilding  house  the  great  eommunal  kitchens. 
The  sixth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  the  emplogees’  cafeteria. 

The  building  on  the  left  is  the  tvarehouse.  The  corner  of  the 
can  making  plant  is  shown  at  the  right. 


by  the  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

The  appearance  of  the  buildings  is  not  marred  by 
tanks  or  fire-escapes,  the  former  being  housed  in  the 
tower,  while  the  fire  towers  within  the  lines  of  the 
buildings  provide  ample  emergency  exits. 

Details  of  sanitation  and  plumbing  are  the  most  per¬ 
fect  that  science  can  devise.  The  lavatories  are  fin¬ 


ished  in  marble.  A  hospital  is  provided  where  employes 
may  receive  emergency  treatment  and  where  they  un¬ 
dergo,  periodically,  a  strict  physical  examination  in 
order  to  insure  a  healthy  personnel. 

The  entire  kitchens  are  screened  against  flies  and 
other  insects. 

Manicures  are  provided  who  care  for  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  food.  The  women 


THE  KITCHEN  DOOR 

Entrance  to  the  new  plant.  In  appearance  it  is  more  like  a  col¬ 
lege  than  a  kitchen.  And,  indeed,  with  its  laboratories  and 
its  equipment  for  experimentation,  it  is  a  veritable  univer¬ 
sity  of  soup-makers. 


The  solid  nickel,  steel-jacketed  kettles  in  which  thf  soup  is 
blended.  Each  kettle  is  in  charge  of  a  cook,  who  is  provided 
with  a  helper.  A  chef  is  in  charge  of  each  row  of  kettles, 
and  an  inspector  verifies  and  checks  off  each  ingredient  as 
it  goes  into  the  kettle. 
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employes  wear  blue  and  white  striped  uniforms  with 
aprons  and  caps.  Men  wear  white,  as  do  all  foremen 
and  forewomen. 


Some  of  the  spaghetti  kettles.  Each  kettle  is  of  110  gallons  ca¬ 
pacity.  All  cooking  is  done  hy  steam  within  the  jacket 
whose  top  is  indicated  by  the  double  row  of  mi'ets.  The 
xwntilating  hoods  are  of  a  xxew  design  and  xvere  developed 
especially  for  this  plant. 

When  under  full  operation  the  new'  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  in  excess  of  6,000  cans  a  minute.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company  has  erected  a  huge  plant  just  east 
of  the  soup  kitchens  and  connected  with  them  by  a 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESERVING 

A  group  of  thermal  process  retorts  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
hermetically  sealed  cans  are  sterilized.  The  design  of  these 
retorts  is  new,  and  embodies  a-  number  of  time-saving 
feaUires. 


bridge  enclosing  a  conveyor.  Millions  of  cans  will  be 
manufactured  daily  and  conveyed  directly  to  the  soup 
kitchens,  which  are  expected  eventually  to  take  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  the  can-making  plant. 

In  order  to  keep  the  overhead  cost  of  handling,  stor¬ 
ing  and  shipping  at  the  lowest  point,  a  most  complete 
and  convenient  conveying  system  has  been  installed. 
This  operates  throughout  the  kitchens  themselves,  as 
well  as  between  the  kitchens  and  the  can-making  plant 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  and  throughout  the  warehouse 
on  the  other.  Cases  are  sealed  automatically,  top  and 
bottom. 

When  the  new'  soup  plant  gets  under  full  momentum 
there  will  be  employed  2,400  men  and  women.  This 
compares  with  4,200  soup  makers  at  the  main  plant  in 
Camden.  A  start  has  been  made  and  the  progressive 
expansion  w'ill  be  gradual. 

Chicken  soup,  pepper  pot,  spaghetti  and  pork  and 
beans  are  now’  being  packed. 

Ox  tail  and  mock  turtle  w'ill  go  into  production  in 
August,  and  vegetable  and  vegetable-beef  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  making  of  all  the  other  soups  in  the  Campbell 
repertory,  w'ith  the  exception  of  clam  chowder,  w'ill  be 
undertaken  at  the  Chicago  plant  as  soon  as  practicable. 


CONTINENTAL  TAKES  ANOTHER 


Further  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  Southwest  has  been 
made  through  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  and 
business  of  the  Gille  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  tin  containers  for  lard,  oil, 
coffee  and  other  miscellaneous  products  since  1899. 

The  rapid  development  of  this  section  of  the  country 
serving  principal  meat  packers  and  other  major  indus¬ 
tries  has  resulted  in  a  steady  growth  in  business  of  the 
acquired  company.  In  1927  the  company  doubled  its 
facilities  to  take  care  of  the  increased  volume. 

The  property  includes  a  large,  modern  plant  located 
in  the  center  of  Kansas  City,  with  ample  railroad  facil¬ 
ities. 

This  unit  will  form  an  important  link  in  Continental 
Can  Company’s  chain  from  coast  to  coast,  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  heretofore  had  no  plants  between  Chicago 
and  Denver. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Gille  has  been  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plant,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Gille 
organization  continue  w'ith  Continental  in  the  same 
positions  as  heretofore. 


MUTUAL  ADMIRATION 


WRITING  us  under  date  of  August  7,  1929,  an  old 
subscriber  said : 

“Enclosed  find  check  for  $3.00  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  The  Canning  'Trade. 

I  feel  as  though  your  paper  is  very  valuable  to 
me,  as  it  enables  a  person  to  be  more  thorough  in 
his  business  and  is  a  real  canner’s  paper.” 

And  we  know'  he  is  a  real  canner. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicsiso. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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An  Economic  Study  of  the  Production  of  Peas 

In  Maryland 

By  S.  H.  DeVauIt  and  Wm.  Paul  Walker 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 

Bulletin  No.  305  Dated  March,  1929 
Issued  June,  1929 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Planting 

The  planting  of  peas  in  Maryland  usually  covers  a 
period  beginning  about  March  1  in  Dorchester  county 
and  ending  about  May  20  in  Garrett  county,  or  approx¬ 
imately  80  days.  Plantings  have  been  made  as  early 
as  February  25  and  as  late  as  May  28.  The  acreage  for 
a  given  canner  may  be  planted  over  a  period  of  from 
10  to  45  days,  depending  upon  the  season.  In  Garrett 
county  the  plantings  usually  cover  a  period  of  30  days, 
both  early  and  late  maturing  varieties  being  grown. 

Many  writers  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
planting  peas  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  spring  will  permit.  Jones  and  Gardner  (6) 
found  that  those  plantings  of  medium  and  late  varie¬ 
ties,  in  Maine  in  1925,  made  from  May  1  to  9,  yielded 
405  pounds  more  per  acre  than  those  planted  after 
May  20.  Sayre  (13),  in  1927,  obtained  greater  yields 
of  all  varieties  planted  April  15  as  compared  with 
those  planted  on  May  15.  The  earlier  plantings  yielded 
565  pounds  more  per  acre  of  the  Alaska  variety,  1,035 
pounds  more  of  the  Surprise  and  1,170  more  of  the 
Horsford.  Sayre  states  that  “The  reduction  in  yield 
that  accompanied  delay  in  planting  ♦  *  ♦  can  be 

explained  by  the  fact  that  the  later  the  planting  the 
faster  was  the  rate  of  development  of  the  plant  and 
the  smaller  the  total  growth.”  He  concludes,  from  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  high 
temperatures  on  yield,  that,  as  the  plantings  are  de¬ 
layed  they  are  exposed  to  higher  mean  temperatures, 
which  produce  a  more  rapid  but  shorter  growth  with 
fewer  pods  per  vine. 

Boswell  (3),  in  1925  and  1926,  found  that  as  the 
plantings  were  delayed  the  mean  temperature  during 
the  growth  of  the  peas  increased,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  plant,  the  number  of  pods,  the  weight  of  the 
pods  and  the  weight  of  the  peas  decreased. 

In  1924  a  record  of  29  farms  in  Talbot  county 
showed  that  the  14  farmers  who  planted  before  March 
21  obtained  a  yield  of  468  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed 
sown,  while  the  farmers  who  planted  after  that  date 
obtained  a  yield  of  314  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  154 
pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  sown,  or  693  pounds  per 
acre,  in  favor  of  the  early  planting.  In  1928,  however, 
the  18  farmers  who  planted  from  March  5  to  9  obtain¬ 
ed  a  yield  of  411  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  sown,  as 
compared  with  439  pounds  for  the  13  who  planted  from 
March  15  to  25,  which  gives  a  difference  of  28  pounds 
per  bushel  of  seed,  or  126  pounds  per  acre,  in  favor  of 
those  who  planted  late.  But  the  late  plantings,  name¬ 
ly,  from  March  15  to  25,  were  not  in  reality  late  plant¬ 
ings,  because  those  dates  constitute  the  usual  planting 
season  when  most  of  the  peas  are  planted  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  A  comparison  of  those  two  years  demonstrates 


that  peas  can  be  planted  too  early  as  well  as  too  late. 
Mills  and  Norton  (9)  show  that  too  early  plantings, 
especially  of  the  Alaska  variety,  are  just  as  apt  to  re¬ 
duce  yield  as  late  plantings. 

A  study  of  the  planting  dates  and  harvesting  dates 
of  peas  in  Talbot  county  during  the  five  years  1924  to 
1928  shows  that  the  extending  plantings  over  a  longer 
period  does  not  extend  the  harvesting  period  to  the 
same  extent.  Although  the  length  of  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  varied  from  11  days  in  1926  and  1927  to  42  days 
in  1924  during  the  five  years,  the  length  of  the  har¬ 
vesting  season  varied  from  only  8  days  in  1927  to  10 
days  in  1924,  1925  and  1928.  In  other  words,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  peas  were  planted  over  a  period  of 
11  or  42  days,  the  length  of  the  harvesting  period  was 
approximately  the  same.  This  seems  to  discredit  the 
theory  that  a  wide  spread  in  planting  dates  will  mate¬ 
rially  extend  the  harvesting  season.  It  is  probable  that 
the  spread  of  the  planting  season  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  will  extend  the  harvesting  period  advan¬ 
tageously,  but  that  extending  the  plantings  over  too 
long  a  period  will  result  in  decreased  yields  to  some  of 
the  farmers  and  not  materially  prolong  the  harvesting 
season.  Differences  in  soil  and  the  cultural  practices  of 
farmers  will  give  some  spread  in  harvesting,  even  if 
all  of  the  peas  are  planted  on  the  same  day.  There  is  a 
probability  that  the  differences  in  soil  and  the  cultural 
practices,  as  well  as  the  time  of  planting,  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining  the  length  of  the  harvesting 
season. 

Boswell  (3)  points  out  that  as  the  plantings  are  de¬ 
layed  the  mean  temperature  increases  and  the  growth 
period  is  shortened,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
yield.  Reasoning  from  this  we  may  expect  that  the 
earlier  the  plantings  are  made  the  longer  the  time  will 
be  between  planting  and  harvesting,  which  gives  the 

TABLE  No.  42 

Planting  and  Harvesting  Dates  for  Peas  in  Talbot  County — 
1924  to  1928. 

Range  in  Average 
Days  Number  Number 
Days  Between  of  Days  of  Days 

Between  First  From  Between 

First  Range  and  Plant’g  Plant’g 


Range  in 

and 

in 

Last 

to 

and 

Planting 

Last 

Harvest- 

Harvest- 

Harvest- 

Har- 

Year 

Dates  Planting 
March  7- 

ing  Date 
June  14- 

ing  Date 

ing 

vesting 

1924 . 

March  10- 

42 

June  24 
May  29- 

10 

69-97 

85 

1925 . 

March  15- 

12 

June  9 
June  2- 

10 

75-88 

82 

1926 . 

. March  25 

March  8- 

11 

June  11 
June  8- 

9 

72-81 

76 

1927 . 

. March  18 

March  5- 

11 

June  15 
June  6- 

8 

84-96 

90 

1928 . 

20 

June  15 

10 

77-97 

87 
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References: 

CITY  STATB  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


S.  Mesacher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Peatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 

The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  =a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPYRIOHTID 


— Sine*  iSIS—  Rdereaoe:  Nadoiul  Bank  oi  BallmKire 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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peas  a  better  chance  to  develop  growth  and  produce  a  sow  more  than  four  bushels  at  one  sowing.  In  addi- 
yield.  Table  43  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  an  tion,  they  claim  that  a  more  uniform  stand  can  be 
inverse  relationship  to  exist  between  the  date  of  plant-  obtained  and  the  peas  will  not  fall  down  as  badly  as 
ing  and  the  number  of  days  from  planting  to  harvest-  when  sown  only  in  one  direction.  Opponents  of  the 
ing.  As  the  date  of  planting  is  delayed  the  number  of  method  claim  that  by  drilling  in  two  directions  some  of 
days  required  to  mature  the  peas  is  reduced.  the  peas  drilled  in  the  first  time  are  brought  to  the 

In  those  years  during  which  the  planting  season  was  surface  or  too  near  the  surface  when  the  second  drill- 
comparatively  short  and  early  the  variation  between  ing  is  made  and  that  the  extra  labor  is  an  unnecessary 
the  individual  yields  was  not  so  great  as  in  years  when  expense. 

the  planting  season  was  lengthened  and  late.  In  1925  The  planting  of  peas  in  rows  is  practiced  largely  in 
and  1927,  when  the  planting  seasons  were  compara-  the  light  sandy  soil  regions.  Those  farmers  using  the 
tively  short  and  early,  the  variation  in  individual  yields  row  method  claim  that  cultivation  gives  the  peas  a 
was  from  264  to  571  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  sown  in  better  start  and  controls  the  weeds  more  satisfactorily. 
1925,  and  from  329  to  946  pounds  in  1927.  In  1924  In  addition,  there  is  no  waste  in  harvesting,  as  the  peas 
and  1928,  when  the  planting  seasons  were  compara-  are  cut  mostly  by  hand,  but  this  also  makes  it  more 
tively  long  and  late,  the  variation  in  yield  was  from  expensive.  There  are  some  very  sandy  sections  where 
83  to  721  pounds  per  bushel  of  seed  in  1924,  and  from  the  row  method  is  claimed  to  be  indispensable,  because 
89  to  846  pounds  in  1928.  Evidently  a  less  uniform  by  ridging  the  rows  the  young  plants  are  protected 
yield  is  obtained  as  the  planting  dates  are  delayed  or  from  the  sand  that  is  blown  by  the  strong  spring 
extended,  and  consequently  some  farmers  assume  winds. 

greater  risks  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  yield.  Alarge  percentage  of  the  farmers  plant  peas  on  the 

Most  of  the  peas  for  canning  are  sown  with  a  grain  same  land  two  or  more  years  in  succession.  In  1926, 
drill,  248  farmers  using  that  method  and  30  sowing  53  per  cent  and  in  1927,  57  per  cent  of  the  farmers  had 
the  peas  in  rows.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  two  peas  on  the  same  land  for  two  or  more  years  in  suc- 
methods  reveals  no  outstanding  difference  in  favor  of  cession,  while  17  per  cent  in  1926  and  22  per  cent  in 
either.  Sowing  the  peas  in  both  directions  is  often  1927  of  the  farmers  had  peas  on  the  same  land  for 
done,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  The  advo-  three  or  more  years  in  succession.  The  practice  of 
cates  of  this  method  claim  that  the  grain  drill  will  not  planting  peas  more  than  two  years  in  succession  on  the 


TABLE  No.  43 

Planting  Dates,  Number  of  Days  from  Planting  to  First  Harvesting  and  Yields  of  Peas  in  Talbot  County — 1924-28.* 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

• 

1928 

Farm  Number 

Planting  Date 

Number  of 

Days  to  First 
Harvesting  Date 

Yield  per 

Bushel  of  Seed 
Sown  (lbs.) 

Planting:  Date 

Number  of 

Days  to  First 
Harvesting  Date 

Yield  per 

Bushel  of  Seed 
Sown  (lbs.) 

Planting  Date 

Number  of 

Days  to  First 
Harvesting  Date 

Yield  per 

Bushel  of  Seed 
Sown  (lbs.) 

Planting  Date 

Number  of 

Days  to  First 
Harvesting  Date 

Yield  per 

Bushel  of  Seed 
Sown  (lbs.) 

Planting  Date 

Number  of 

Days  to  First 
Harvesting  Date 

Yield  per 

Bushel  of  Seed 
Sown  (lbs.) 

1 

Mar. 

7 

97 

509 

Mar.  10 

84 

489 

Mar.  15  78 

246 

Mar.  8 

94 

739 

Mar. 

5 

92 

423 

2 

<< 

17 

92 

630 

“  10 

83 

488 

44 

18  81 

407 

44 

8 

91 

531 

44 

5 

92 

423 

3 

tt 

18 

87 

138 

“  10 

83 

437 

44 

18  77 

377 

9 

92 

528 

44 

6 

91 

422 

4 

44 

19 

92 

430 

“  10 

83 

417 

44 

19  79 

439 

9 

91 

780 

44 

7 

96 

484 

5 

44 

19 

90 

626 

■  “  10 

82 

557 

44 

19  79 

369 

“ 

9 

91 

474 

44 

7 

93 

559 

6 

44 

19 

89 

721 

“  10 

82 

407 

44 

19  77 

307 

44 

9 

91 

349 

44 

7 

92 

403 

7 

44 

19 

89 

489 

“  10 

82 

340 

44 

19  76 

328 

10 

96 

771 

44 

7 

92 

398 

8 

44 

19 

89 

446 

“  10 

82 

304 

44 

19  76 

171 

44 

10 

91 

518 

44 

7 

92 

297 

9 

44 

19 

88 

315 

“  10 

82 

272 

44 

19  75 

199 

10 

89 

737 

44 

7 

91 

445 

10 

44 

19 

85 

335 

“  10 

80 

417 

44 

19  75 

159 

44 

10 

89 

463 

44 

7 

91 

273 

11 

44 

20 

89 

446 

“  10 

80 

365 

44 

20  80 

212 

10 

89 

329 

44 

7 

90 

621 

12 

44 

20 

88 

315 

“  11 

88 

299 

44 

20  78 

379 

44 

11 

93 

681 

44 

8 

92 

608 

13 

44 

20 

88 

256 

“  11 

86 

526 

44 

20  78 

345 

11 

93 

655 

44 

8 

92 

394 

14 

44 

20 

88 

225 

“  11 

85 

446 

44 

20  75 

391 

“ 

11 

91 

642 

44 

8 

92 

242 

15 

44 

22 

79 

388 

“  11 

84 

525 

44 

20  75 

173 

11 

91 

585 

44 

8 

91 

394 

16 

44 

24 

86 

501 

“  11 

84 

448 

44 

20  74 

258 

44 

11 

90 

587 

44 

8 

90 

439 

17 

44 

24 

85 

272 

“  11 

83 

531 

44 

22  77 

408 

11 

90 

398 

44 

8 

90 

403 

18 

44 

25 

87 

461 

“  11 

82 

481 

44 

22  74 

422 

11 

89 

620 

44 

8 

90 

388 

19 

44 

25 

86 

325 

“  11 

81 

445 

44 

22  73 

249 

11 

89 

482 

44 

8 

89 

496 

20 

44 

25 

84 

266 

“  11 

81 

399 

44 

23  78 

471 

11 

88 

418 

44 

15 

89 

278 

21 

44 

28 

83 

87 

“  11 

79 

404 

44 

23  77 

432 

12 

90 

686 

44 

15 

88 

426 

22 

44 

28 

82 

83 

“  11 

79 

347 

44 

23  77 

360 

44 

12 

89 

399 

44 

15 

84 

89 

23 

44 

30 

79 

411 

“  12 

80 

439 

44 

23  77 

334 

14 

88 

946 

44 

16 

90 

213 

24  Apr. 

14 

70 

289 

“  13 

84 

528 

44 

23  76 

597 

“ 

14 

87 

571 

44 

16 

85 

410 

25 

44 

15 

70 

289 

“  13 

82 

550 

44 

23  76 

429 

14 

86 

564 

44 

22 

84 

846 

26 

44 

15 

70 

147 

“  13 

79 

410 

44 

23  76 

358 

15 

86 

706 

44 

22 

77 

341 

27 

44 

15 

69 

329 

“  14 

80 

463 

44 

23  75 

361 

“ 

15 

86 

665 

44 

22 

76 

457 

28 

44 

16 

92 

305 

“  16 

80 

571 

44 

23  75 

222 

“ 

16 

90 

809 

44 

23 

81 

583 

29 

44 

18 

87 

307 

“  16 

80 

264 

44 

23  72 

283 

44 

16 

84 

409 

44 

23 

80 

279 

30 

44 

“  21 

75 

408 

44 

23  72 

140 

17 

89 

731 

44 

23 

77 

608 

31 

44 

25  77 

116 

17 

89 

662 

44 

24 

92 

579 

32 

.... 

44 

18 

86 

694 

Data  obtained  through  courtesy  of  C.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  canners,  at  Easton,  Maryland. 
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Jhe  Heekin 

mVEIt  RAILTEItMINAL 

at  Cincinnati  ^  ^  ^ 


T^OWN  the  majestic  Ohio  River,  in  huge,  specially  constructed  barges, 
come  tons  of  tin  plate  .  .  .  direct  to  the  Heekin  River-Rail  Terminal 
at  Cincinnati.  Heekin  is  the  only  Cincinnati  manufacturer  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  river-rail  terminal  ...  a  giant  terminal,  with  overhead 
crane  that  lifts  the  tin  plate  direct  from  the  hatchway  in  the  barge  to  the 
cars  that  are  shunted  on  Heekin  railroad  sidings  at  the  factories. 

Thus  Heekin  always  has  a  great  supply  of  raw  material.  By  owning  and 
operating  its  own  river-rail  terminal,  Heekin  again  reflects  the  progressive 
spirit  of  its  organization,  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cans.  The  Heekin  River-Rail  Term¬ 
inal  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  Ohio  River  and  brings  Heekin  just  another 
step  closer  to  the  individual  canner  through  assurance  of  continued 
service  to  the  canning  trade.  May  we  be  of  service  to  you? 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI^O 
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TABLE  No.  44 

Methods  of  Planting  Peas — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Sowing  Peas  With  a  Grain  Drill  Sowing 

Peas  in 

No.  of  Drilling  One  Time  Drilling  Two  Times  Rows 
Farms  North  East’n  North  East’n  East’n 

in  Garrett  Cent’l  Shore  Garrett  Cent’l  Shore  Shore 
Year  Survey  County  Area  Area  County  Area  Area  Area 
Number  of  Farms  Reporting 


1925 . 

..  42 

21 

19 

2 

1926 . 

..  105 

23 

24 

38 

1 

3 

16 

10 

1927 . 

..  131 

25 

18 

67 

1 

1 

20 

18 

Total..... 

...  278 

69 

61 

105 

2 

4 

36 

30 

same  land  is  to  be  discouraged,  especially  in  areas 
where  the  pea  root  diseases  prevail.  In  fields  where 


heavy  infestations  of  pea  root  rot  have  occurred  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  peas  only  once  in  five  or  more  years. 

Cultivating 

As  most  peas  for  canning  are  sown  with  a  grain  drill 
it  is  impractical  to  cultivate  extensively.  Planting 
peas  in  rows  makes  cultivation  necessary  and  desirable. 
Most  of  the  cultivation  of  peas  is  done  in  Dorchester 
and  Caroline  counties,  and  generally  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator.  An  average  of  three  cultivations  is  given 
during  the  season.  Sometimes  peas  sown  by  a  drill 
are  cultivated  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  just  as  the 
peas  come  through  the  ground  to  break  the  crust  and 
to  kill  any  weeds  that  may  have  started. 

Continued  Next  Week. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phcbse  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  residt  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  man  long  identified  with  the  canning  industry,  to 
its  great  good,  writes; 

“Year  in  and  year  out  I  am  usually  compelled  to  sell  my 
output  at  prices  too  dangerously  close  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  after  I  figure  in  overhead,  depreciation,  taxes  and 
insurance,  interest  and  so  on,  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  steps  you  advise  me  to  take  in  order  that  I  may  sell 
my  pack  each  year  at  a  profit.” 

Bless  you,  that’s  a  large  order.  In  the  first  place,  we 
can’t  quarrel  with  our  reader.  In  the  second  place, 
each  packer  is  entitled  to  a  profit  over  and  above  all  ex¬ 
penses.  No  one  can  deny  this.  He  is  next  bound  to 
operate  his  plant  and  pack  in  a  manner  that  will  allow 
him  this  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  Just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  the  canning  trade  as  a  whole  is  no  better 
than  the  poorest  packer  in  the  lot.  I  expect  many  will 
disagree  with  me  in  this.  However,  if  a  housewife 
buys  three  cans  of  peas  for  25  cents  at  retail  and  finds 
them  muddy,  black  and  tasteless,  and  then  concludes 
she  does  not  like  canned  peas,  you  and  I  both  will  have 
a  hard  time  convincing  her  that  there  are  many  canners 
who  will  not  can  such  worthless  peas  as  she  says  she 
has  bought  recently  and  did  not  like. 

Corn  canners  have  pretty  well  killed  the  goose  that 
has  been  paying  golden  dollars  into  their  pockets,  and 
pea  canners  only  need  to  continue  packing  peas  to  a 
price  for  a  big  yield  per  acre  and  they  will  find  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  peas  decreasing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Do  not  think  I  am  wandering  from  the  predicament 
of  our  friend  who  wants  to  sell  his  pack  at  a  profit.  Far 
from  it.  I  simply  want  to  bring  up  an  outstanding  rea¬ 
son  why  profits  are  hard  to  make  in  this  business,  and, 
if  possible,  point  out  a  way  toward  the  sale  of  the  year’s 
pack  on  a  break-even  basis,  at  least. 

There  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  United  States  that  does 
not  have  canners  in  it,  paying  taxes  as  long  as  they  can. 


paying  out  money  to  farmers,  borrowing  money  for  the 
payroll,  stringing  along  with  the  can  companies,  and 
then,  some  day  or  other,  quietly  giving  up  the  financial 
ghost.  It’s  a  shame.  Probably  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  canners,  by  and  large,  pray  every  night,  from 
seed  time  to  harvest,  that  the  good  Lord  will  send  them 
luck,  and  they  don’t  ever  get  a  picture  for  even  a 
minute  of  what  they  should  pray  for  instead  of  luck. 

If  the  canners  of  this  great  country  would  stop  pray¬ 
ing  for  luck,  or  at  last  an  even  break,  and  pray  instead 
that  the  Lord  give  them  a  backbone  and  guts,  they 
would  sell  their  pack  for  from  lO*  cents  to  25  cents  more 
per  dozen,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  what  the  trade  as  a  whole  would  like 
to  see  it. 

With  backbone  they  would  pack  only  quality  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  they  would  pack  only  what  they 
reasonably  felt  they  could  dispose  of  at  a  profit.  With 
only  quality  to  sell,  and  not  much  of  that,  strictly 
speaking  from  a  volume  standpoint,  they  might  accu¬ 
mulate  a  supply  of  guts  that  would  enable  them  as  a 
whole  to  look  a  broker  or  a  buyer  in  the  eye  and  not 
shake  in  their  shoes  with  goose  flesh  sticking  out  all 
over  them  like  warts. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  any  of  you,  that  if  the 
wholesale  grocery  distributors,  old  line  and  chains, 
could  not  buy  any  “cheap”  peas  at  75  cents  and  up  to 
90,  but  could  get  only  strictly  standard  peas  at  a  dollar 
and  up  to  a  dollar  ten,  that  they  would  be  just  as  well 
satisfied  and  a  great  deal  better  off?  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  for  a  minute  that  if  the  housewife  could  never 
buy  anything  but  a  strictly  standard  can  of  peas,  or, 
better,  that  she  would  be  very  much  more  apt  to  buy 
in  quantities  than  she  is  at  present,  when  she  is  offered 
bargain  peas  at  three  cans  for  29  cents,  buys  them  and 
finds  that  she  might  have  been  better  off  if  she  had 
put  another  penny  with  her  29  cents  and  spent  it  for  ice 
cream  sodas  for  herself  and  friend  and  a  can  of  pork 
and  beans  for  the  family  ? 
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You  know,  don’t  you,  that  tomatoes,  peas  and  corn 
each  have  to  step  some  if  the  total  pack  of  each  in  a 
year  is  to  exceed  the  pack  of  pork  and  beans?  There 
is  just  one  reason  for  this,  and  that  is  pork  and  beans 
are  like  the  Irishman’s  whiskey  of  the  old  days.  Pat 
said :  “Sure,  there  is  no  bad  whiskey,  but  some  is  a  d — 
sight  better  than  others.”  Now  suppose  for  a  minute 
that  we  all  did  pack  only  quality  goods  in  reasonable 
quantities.  Where’s  the  next  rub? 

I’ll  tell  you,  and  in  the  telling  I  mean  no  offense  to  the 
many  good  men  in  a  splendid  fraternity. 

Until  the  canners  of  the  country  learn  to  sell  their 
pack  themselves,  and  their  policies  independently  of 
any  outside  agency,  they  are  always  going  to  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  old  balance  sheet  and  the  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Look  through  the  ranks  of  the  canners  today  for 
those  who  are  attaining  any  position  at  all  that  war¬ 
rants  the  aspect  even  of  stability,  and  you  see  in  those 
ranks  only  those  who  are  selling  their  pack  as  they  see 
fit,  to  whom  they  see  fit  and  at  the  time  they  think  best. 

I  do  not  say  at  all  that  you  should  discontinue  selling 
through  brokers.  What  you  must  do,  however,  is  to 
sell  your  broker  on  yourself,  your  pack,  policies,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  even  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Your 
broker  today  is  having  a  hard  time.  He  is  seeing  ac¬ 
counts  very  much  worth  while  taken  away  from  him 
every  day  by  consolidations  and  mergers.  Nothing 
seems  stable  or  permanent  to  him  any  more.  In  the 
fight  he  has  all  the  time  in  order  that  he  may  just  make 
a  living,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  He  will  lose  sight 
of  your  account  about  15  minutes  after  you  see  him  on 
your  occasional  visit.  The  next  time  he  thinks  of  your 
offerings  is  most  apt  to  be  when  he  is  asked  by  some 
customer  for  the  cheapest  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  he 
has  to  offer.  At  once  he  gets  busy.  His  conscience 
hurts  him  a  little  bit,  too,  because  he  has  not  given  you 
any  action  lately.  He  determines  to  make  a  sale  at  all 
costs. 

Of  course,  the  canners  generally  pay,  but  never  mind, 
lif  you  are  known  as  a  trader,  the  broker  learns  the 
price  most  satisfactory  to  his  buyer  and  begs  him  to 
make  that  price  as  an  offer.  He  gets  this  permission 
and  then  sends  you  a  strong  wire,  urging  that  you  ac¬ 
cept  in  order  to  “break  into”  the  market.  You  usually 
are  tempted  if  you  are  a  trader,  and  most  canners  are. 
They  are  not  merchandisers,  and  you  wire  a  counter 
offer.  Then  the  fun  begins.  A  day  or  two  later  you 
find  you  have  sold  something  at  a  loss,  or  on  a  low  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  and  the  buyer,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
wishes  he  had  not  overstocked  himself  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  time  he  took  on  your  block  of  goods. 

And  then  your  broker  goes  on  selling  his  other  lines 
until  the  sales  process  described  is  repeated  all  over 
again  the  next  time. 

Know  your  brokers,  spend  all  the  time  with  them 
you  can  possibly  spare  from  your  office  and  factory.  Go 
with  them  and  alone  to  call  on  your  buyers.  Spend  all 
the  time  you  can  with  your  customers.  Tell  them  your 
troubles  trying  to  pack  quality  merchandise  at  liveable 
prices.  Point  out  how  quality  packs  of  canned  foods 
will  increase  total  sales  from  distributors’  hands,  sell 
them  on  better  canned  foods.  And  don’t  listen  when 
they  hand  you  the  old  baloney  about  “demand  for 
cheaper  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes.”  If  the  broker  you 
have  now  is  not  doing  business  for  you,  get  another 


broker.  If  your  broker  is  a  “cheap”  broker,  get  an¬ 
other  broker.  No  one  ever  went  broke  selling  goods  at 
a  profit.  In  order  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  you  may  have 
to  sell  them  yourself,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that  if 
you  want  a  job  well  done  you  usually  have  to  do  it  your¬ 
self. 

You  may  need  to  curtail  your  pack  when  all  the 
world,  seemingly,  is  increasing  theirs,  but  it  won’t  be 
for  long  if  you  will  do  more  personal  selling  of  quality 
canned  foods  which  you  have  packed  only  in  reasonable 
amounts  against  future  sales.  In  a  later  issue  I  will  tell 
more  about  office  aids  to  personal  selling  in  connection 
with  your  brokers. 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  FORMS 
CO-OPERATIVES 


The  United  States  Daily,  published  at  Washington, 
is  now  known  as  the  great  recorder  of  Govern¬ 
ment  activities.  We  take  this  from  the  August 
20th  issue: 

Extension  Workers  Organized  942  Farm  Co-operatives 
in  Year 

During  1928  extension  workers  organized  94.2  co-operative 
marketing  associations  that  made  total  purchases  amounting  to 
3.041,740,  total  sales  amounting  to  $16,755,018,  and  profits  in 
connection  with  such  sales  totaling  $1,359,216,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  just  compiled  and  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

The  2,269  co-operative  associations  previously  organized  by 
extension  workers,  the  Department  said,  made  purchases  last 
year  reaching  a  total  value  of  $42,406,893,  total  sales  valued  at 
$170,998,744,  and  total  profits  in  connection  with  such  sales 
amounting  to  $9,651,594. 

This  makes  the  total  sales  during  1928  by  all  co-operatives 
whose  organization  was  initiated  by  extension  workers  amount 
to  $187,753,762  with  total  profits  of  $11,010,810. 

More  County  Agents  Employed 

During  the  year  72  additional  county  extension  agents  and  40 
additional  specialists  were  taken  on,  and  it  was  possible  to  em¬ 
ploy  these  additional  extension  workers  largely  on  account  of 
the  appropriations  authorized  in  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  ap¬ 
proved  on  May  22,  1928,  it  was  stated  orally  in  the  Department. 

This  law,  it  was  recalled  in  the  Department,  made  available 
on  July  1,  1928,  about  $900,000  that  could  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  also  made  available  $500,000  on  July  1,  1929.  The  De¬ 
partment,  it  was  explained  orally,  did  not  look  for  astounding 
results  to  accrue  from  the  Capper-Kettcham  Act  during  the  first 
year,  because  the  funds  were  available  only  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  it  takes  agricultural  extension  workers 
a  long  time  to  become  well  enough  accustomed  to  their  jobs  to 
show  results. 

It  was  declared  in  the  Department  that  the  Capper-Ketcham 
Act  does  not  provide  funds  additional  to  the  $500,000  made 
available  this  July,  and  that  it  is  hoped  further  legislation  will 
provide  more  funds. 

Farmers  Seek  Advice 

Extension  workers,  according  to  the  Department,  visited 
1,506,510  farms  during  1928,  received  3,687,570  calls  from  farm¬ 
ers  in  person  at  their  offices,  reseived  2,556,899  telephone  calls 
from  farmers,  and  wrote  4,510,657  individual  letters. 

Query:  Wonder  if  we  could  not  get  the  Government 
to  form  co-operatives  of  the  present  canners,  especially 
among  the  smaller  canners  in  many  sections,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  set  their  own  prices  on  canners’  crops, 
and  later,  through  the  selling  organizaztions,  force  buy¬ 
ers  to  pay  better  prices  for  the  canned  foods  ?  Pay  less 
for  crops,  get  more  for  the  goods !  Sounds  nice ;  just  as 
nice  about  canned  foods  as  about  farm  products !  Eh ! 
What? 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


Miscellaneous 


FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  for 
balance  of  1929  season.  Will  rent  or  buy. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Either  Ferguson  or  standard  completely 
automatic  Top  and  Bottom  Sealer. 

Address  Box  A-1692  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Cannery  already  to  operate. 
Two  line  plant,  capacity  50,000  cases  packing  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Equipped  with  car  of  coal 
on  hand.  Reason  for  renting  or  selling,  poor  health. 
Apply  promptly  to 

Harrington  Packing  Co.,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  factory  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an 
apple  sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric 
power;  abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
For  further  particulars,  address, 

Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — Will  finance  responsible  party, 
having  some  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
canning  business,  in  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Woodbine,  Carroll,  Co.,  Md.  equipped  to  handle  Peas, 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  Cannery,  warehouse 
and  fiour  mill  of  brick  construction.  Act  at  once. 
Get  full  particulars  from 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


_ _ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED — A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED— Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goff  in,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED— Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Factory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED -By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pineapple  Carer*,  Sizer*  and  Sheer* 


won't. 

—Fruit*  and  vegeuble*  cany  better 
in  hamper*. 

—  Hamper*  *peed  up  field  work. 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Just  1  of 
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Berlin  Chapman 
Tomato  Machines 


TOMATO  SC  ALDER 


A  reserve  of  capacity  with  a  uniform  scald 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis 


V  CANNING  ^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Safety 


NTOW  is  tlie  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  GOc  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 


No.  I  size  ...  ....  $15.03  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  pier  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  pier  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  pier  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINlRi  or  Tie  PlATi  -  BLACK  IKON  ■  OAIVANUID  l««*N  -  I  IMML 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc- 


L: 


<  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMIWISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Puvers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  EdtHon  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshmi  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

. — - - - - - 


AMERICAN 

/  -®==  COKE  1 


Wc  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
sp>eciajly  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  ofthecanningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  SbeKs.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets.  Tin  and  Teme  Plates.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  p.. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


District  sales  Offices:  Chicago.  Cincinnati 
I>enver,  I>etroit.  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors: 

United  States  Steel  Products 
Company 
New  York  City 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


.90 


1.30 


1.10 

4.60 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . - . — 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . -  . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^....~ . —  — — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  - . 

Small,  No.  2^4 . 

Tips,  Wiite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . - . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . .  -80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  .  1-80 

No.  10  .  8.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.50 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75 

DMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1-85 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  9-00 

No.  2.  Fresh  White .  1.30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2......~.........—........»»""— • 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

1.5-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

F.xtra  Standard  Crushe<l.  No.  2 . 

K.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  :!  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1. 

Petit  Pois  . . 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No. 

PCMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


N.Y. 

3.25 

3.25 

3.26 
3.26 

s.'oo 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

.86 

1.06 

■"go 

L66 

6.60 


1.16 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


2.10 

'I'iso 


1.90 


1.20 

sisi) 


4.50 

1.10 

4.60 

1.15 

4.76 


1.30 

5.50 


5.50 


1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

5.25 

6.00 

.70 

.87% 


4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.26 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.30 

1.35 

No.  3  . 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.60 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  (^orn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


No.  10  Trimmings.. 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania.  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 


1.00 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  I.SR 

No.  3  . . . 

1.10 

No.  10  Water . . 

.  6.00 

1.10 

1.16 

3.60 

3.90 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

4.65 

1.16 

6.60 

CHERRIES* 

1.06 

.  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

.  11.50 

6.75 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2  %......_ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

1.15 

1.20 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 
PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2V>,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .7. . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8..........„..........._ . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2........... 


1.10  1.35 


.90 

1.25 

1.30 


4.00 

5.00 


2.60 

2.86 


.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.60 

No.  2  . 

1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.95 

No.  3  . 

1 .55 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.55 

.971 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.55 

No.  2  . 

.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.85 

1.40 

No.  2%  . 

F.  0.  B.  Co _ _ 

No.  3  . 

2.15 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

6.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

5.00 

6.25 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

..  .55 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

4.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

..  .50 

.50 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.46 

2.76 

8.00 


1.46 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 

ILoi) 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.40 

2.76 


2.25 

2.60 


1.50  1.30 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3. 
Selected  Yellow,  No.  3.. 
Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3... 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 


PEARS* 


Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water.. 
No.  3,  in  Syrup . 


No.  3 


Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

1.46 


Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 


Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 
Preserved.  No.  1 . 


Standard,  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


-••• 

1.20 

7.00 

6.00 

1.06 

1.66 

1.26 

1.86 

2.80 

2.60 

3.50 

3.25 

3.76 

9.25 

1.76 

— 

2.85 

2.60 

2.70 

2.45 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.25 

10.00 

2.00 

1.10 

2.10 

1.16 

1.26 

2.20 

2.30 

7.26 

..  4.00 

3.6( 

14.76 

12.76 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

16  oz . 

17  oz. . . . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  ox..!.!..! 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos. . „.... 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards.  4  oz . . 

.  1.25 

6  oz.  . ,  . 

1  25 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

.  2-Rn 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No,  % 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums.  Tall  . . 

1.85 

1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domcflticlp  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

*8.76 

*4.76 

%  Oil,  Decorated....^ . .  ..., 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*8.76 

*4.76 

*8.00 

*16.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  rase . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

*4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

8.00 

White,  %s  . 

14.00 

14.60 

White.  Is  . . . . 

. 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

_ 

7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is.... 

18.26 

Striped,  %s  .  „.. 

. 

6.60 

Striped,  Is  . . 

12.50 

Yellow,  V>s  . . 

. 

7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . 

_ 

18.26 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 


QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 


Phone  Wolfe  6300 


811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


CARLE  COOLING 
Sales  Manager 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RICH  rOR  JR. 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  26,  1929 


j  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomato  Canners  Must  Understand  Their  Opportunity. 
Sharks  Again  Attacking  the  Market — The  Bankers 
Should  Face  Their  Duty— Corn  Canners  Must  Watch 
the  Quality — All  Items  of  Canned  Foods  Strong  and 
Demand  Also. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE — The  important  consideration 
for  every  canner  in  the  business  today  is  not  so 
much  what  the  actual  market  prices  may  be  as 
what  his  chances  are  for  profits  on  any  unsold  surplus 
he  may  have.  And  if  he  fully  understands  the  really 
wonderful  opportunity  which  exists  now,  he  will  not 
part  with  any  of  that  surplus  at  today’s  prices.  We 
know  that  any  canners  who  sell  goods  at  or  below  to¬ 
day’s  quotations  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  need  of 
ready  money,  but  that  is  precisely  where  the  banks 
should  come  to  their  assistance.  The  condition  of  the 
canned  foods  market,  on  every  item  of  canned  foods,  is 
thoroughly  sound;  there  is  nothing  speculative  or 
frothy  about  it.  Spot  stocks  are  cleaned  up  as  never 
before  in  history,  and  demand  is  actually  far  in  excess 
of  the  possible  output.  Therefore,  for  a  banker  to  com¬ 
pel  a  canner  to  sacrifice  any  amount  of  goods  to  get 
the  needed  money  for  the  moment  is  little  short  of  a 
crime;  certainly  it  is  an  economic  crime.  Because  the 
banker  must  realize  that  such  a  sale  does  not  stand 
alone,  it  is  not  an  isolated  instance  affecting  the  seller 
only.  It  affects  the  whole  canned  foods  market,  and 
there  are  sharks  lying  around  just  waiting  for  such  an 
opening,  when  they  will  make  their  onslaught  upon 
market  prices  and  ruin  a  whole  lot  of  canners.  In  the 
long  run  such  action  reacts  upon  every  dollar  that  the 
banks  may  have  loaned  to  canners,  for  if  the  market 
be  broken  the  value  of  the  goods  lessens,  and  their  col¬ 
lateral  or  possibility  of  collecting  is  reduced  just  that 
much. 

These  sharks  know  the  weakness  of  the  canners  in 
this  respect,  and  at  this  critical  time,  and  they  play  for 
it,  and  the  bankers  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  protect  the 
canners  against  them. 

This  is  not  just  a  myth.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  it. 
Under  date  of  August  21st,  John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  of 


Easton,  Md.,  sent  to  every  one  of  its  canner  customers 
the  following  letter: 

Easton,  Md.,  August  21,  1929. 

To  Canners : 

Will  the  “Wrecking  Crew’’  accomplish  its  object 
again?  Will  canners  generally  be  misled  by  state¬ 
ments  that  their  neighbor  is  selling  canned  toma¬ 
toes  at  80c  for  No.  2s,  $1.20  for  No.  3s  and  $3.75 
for  No.  10s? 

Since  the  end  of  last  week  a  large  buyer  who  has 
been  submitting  offers  of  80c  has  been  making  per¬ 
sistent  attempts  to  scare  packers  into  selling. 

No  one  can  recall  the  new  pack  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  coming  on  under  conditions  so  favorable  to  a 
perfectly  stable  and  steadily  advancing  market; 
but  this  opportunity  will  be  thrown  away  if  can¬ 
ners  permit  themselves  to  be  misled  and  enter  into 
false  competition  with  each  other  to  get  some 
order. 

There  is  every  indication  today  that  a  number  of 
markets  will  draw  largely  on  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  1929  pack  that  for  economic  reasons 
have  not  purchased  here  since  1923  or  1924.  We 
have  had  good  substantial  buying  since  the  first 
of  July  from  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  from 
Texas,  and  even  Mississippi  is  this  season  coming 
to  Maryland  and  Delaware  again. 

There  isn’t  a  condition  today  that  justifies  any 
lower  prices  than  821/2C,  $1,221/2  and  $3.90  for 
packing  season  shipment,  or  85c  for  immediate 
shipment,  and  merchants  are  satisfied  to  pay  these 
prices.  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  S.  McDANIEL  &  CO.,  Inc., 

John  S.  McDaniel,  President. 

This  well-known  brokerage  house  is  in  very  close 
touch  with  tomato  and  corn  canners  everywhere,  and 
they  know  the  game.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  canners  in  this  way.  And 
they  have  been  ultra-conservative  in  the  prices  they 
place  upon  the  value  of  all  canned  tomatoes  as  of  today. 
Instead  of  82 1/^  and  85c  for  2s,  they  could  truthfully 
have  said  90c  to  95c,  for  every  can  of  such  goods  will 
quickly  reach  that  figure  soon  after  the  pack  closes,  and 
$1.30  to  $1.35  for  all  3s,  with  10s  at  $5. 

There  is  a  great  propaganda  going  on  on  the  Shore 
as  to  the  wonderful  tomato  crop  now  in  sight.  No  one 
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needs  two  g-uesses  to  know  who  is  spreading  this.  But 
even  if  the  most  optimistic  expressions  in  this  propa¬ 
ganda  come  out  in  full,  the  prices  we  have  named  will 
hold  on  tomatoes  for  at  least  a  full  year  from  today  and 
longer.  There  is  a  good  tomato  crop  there,  and  we 
hope  it  will  come  out  100  per  cent,  and  the  pack  with  it. 
Indiana,  Missouri  and  the  great  Central  West  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  poor  crops  facing  them.  The  damage  has 
been  done,  and  it  will  take  a  miracle  to  undo  it.  And 
again  we  say,  even  if  that  miracle  should  happen,  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  are  worth  10c  per  dozen  more  than  the 
market  prices  of  today.  They  cannot  overpack  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  year,  be  the  crop  what  it  may.  The  only  thing 
that  can  break  the  market  to  below  present  prices  is 
the  general  packing  of  slop  tomatoes.  If  the  tomatoes 
are  packed  to  a  fair  standard  or  better,  nothing  can 
stop  the  realization  of  the  prices  we  mention  above. 
The  world  is  waiting  to  eat  the  tomatoes  that  are 
being  canned  today,  for  the  first  time  in  history.  There 
is  no  carry-over  to  fall  back  upon;  floors  and  shelves 
are  empty.  How  could  the  situation  be  stronger  ?  Ask 
your  price  and  stick  to  it ;  you’ll  get  it  easy. 

Corn  Crop  reports  are  not  very  plentiful  this  week, 
because  the  boys  are  busy,  but  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  show  that  the  corn  crop  is  not  doing  well ;  far 
from  it.  And  there  will  be  a  shorter  output  from  this 
year’s  acreage  because  all  corn  canners  now  realize  that 
the  trouble  with  canned  corn  has  come  from  its  poor 
quality  in  general.  He  will  be  a  foolish,  short-sighted 
canner  who  does  not  scan  carefully  every  load  of  com, 
and  as  carefully  discard  all  that  is  not  prime ;  and  then 
see  that  the  consistency  is  right  and  the  corn  not  over¬ 
sweetened.  If  this  season’s  pack  of  corn  is  not  better 
than  ever  before,  there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  but  the 
canners ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be.  Poor  corn  in  the  silo 
wdll  pay  better  dividends  than  in  cans.  Don’t  think 
that  you  can  “make”  people  eat  hard,  tough  or  watery 
corn;  they  won’t  do  it,  and  the  retailers  won’t  be 
pleased  with  anj’^  canned  corn  that  has  to  set  on  their 
shelves.  They  have  had  too  much  of  that  in  the  past, 
and  they  know. 

The  market  situation  of  canned  corn  is  improving 
steadily,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  continue  improv¬ 
ing.  Here  in  the  East  thq  crop  is  not  good.  The  cold, 
wet  spring  hurt  the  start,  as  it  did  in  the  West,  and  the 
long  drought  is  making  further  trouble.  Not  a  few 
acres  of  sweet  corn  have  been  plowed  down  because  of 
their  poor  condition.  Important  changes  in  market 
prices  at  this  time  cannot  be  expected,  but  if  samples 
of  this  season’s  pack  show  a  pleasing  improvement  in 
quality  you  may  expect  better  prices  to  follow  almost 
immediately.  The  best  thing  every  corn  canner  can  do 
is  to  close  his  sales  book  and  go  out  into  the  factory 
and  watch  the  pack,  and  if  they  get  the  pack  through 
in  good  quality  they  can  then  reopen  the  books  and  sell 
at  a  good  profit.  If  they  do  not  do  this  they  may  expect 
canned  corn  prices  and  corn  canneries  to  be  mighty 
poor  values  this  fall  and  winter.  Nothing  in  the  world 
has  made  the  other  items  of  canned  foods  rise  to  their 
present  eminence  but  QUALITY.  ’Nuf  sed! 

The  MARKET — All  sections  report  a  remarkable 
movement  of  goods,  with  demand  strong  and  the 
buyers  optimistic.  The  real  situation  has  dawned 
upon  the  buyers,  and  they  see  that  there  is  only  loss  in 
waiting,  and  they  are  trying  to  cover  before  the  can¬ 
ners  awake  to  it. 


Our  market  quotations  show  many  changes,  and  as 
usual  during  the  early  days  of  the  new  canning  season 
some  prices  are  off.  So  the  sharks  always  manage  to 
catch  some  fish,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the 
canners  must  not  let  this  become  a  route.  Nor  will  it 
this  time,  we  believe,  because  most  canners  realize  the 
strength  of  their  position. 

If  you  must  have  the  prices  they  will  be  found  on 
their  regular  page,  and  the  conditions  of  all  leading 
markets  are  fully  reviewed  under  their  various  head¬ 
ings. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Record  Activity  Continues-— Optimism  Well  Founded. 
Tomatoes  Firm — Standard  Peas  Are  Needed — Better 
Demand  for  Corn— California  Fruit  Prices  Firm. 

New  York,  August  22,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — The  record  activity  of  the  past 
few  weeks  continued  throughout  the  present  week 
in  practically  all  seasonal  canned  food  products. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  spot  canned  foods.  Prices 
are  holding  steady,  and,  in  view  of  the  consistent 
strength  of  the  market,  there  is  all  likelihood  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  some  lines.  Those  jobbers  who  covered  on 
futures  early  in  the  season  have  already  accumulated 
a  handsome  profit.  The  feeling  of  optimism  in  the 
trade  here  is  substantiated  by  the  outlook  in  consuming 
channels.  It  has  been  some  time  since  the  trade  has 
looked  forward  so  cheerfully  to  a  new  season,  and  with 
such  good  reason  as  at  present  exists. 

Tomatoes — Continued  firmness  is  reported  in  the  new 
pack  tomatoes,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  con¬ 
tinued  buying  on  unchanged  price  levels  is  seen  on  all 
sides.  Spots,  of  course,  are  in  good  demand,  as  well  as 
the  early  shipments  of  standard  2s,  Southern  new  pack, 
which  are  well  sold  up  at  $1.00  a  dozen  at  canneries. 
There  have  been  no  price  changes  reported  on  other 
sizes  of  Southern  new  pack  tomatoes.  The  Western 
standards  hold  firm  at  57 V2  to  40c  for  Is,  90c  for  2s, 
$1.30  for  3s  and  $4  for  10s.  Canners  in  California  are 
well  sold  up  on  tomatoes,  and  the  market  subsequenttly 
can  be  ably  described  as  strong. 

Peas — There  has  been  little  standard  quality  pea 
stock  available  here  from  either  Easern  or  Western 
packers  under  $1.00  a  dozen,  and  distributors  are  being 
requested  to  rush  shipments,  as  there  is  a  real  need  for 
stock  for  retail  distribution.  Firmer  positions  in  the 
market  have  been  won  by  fancy  and  extra  standard 
siftings,  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  prices  are  well 
established  at  about  5c  above  the  opening  basis. 

Corn — A  better  and  brisker  demand  is  noted  for  corn, 
resulting  apparently  from  the  general  improved  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods.  Buying  is  along  broader 
lines,  and  the  apathy  of  the  buyers  towards  corn  which 
has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  local  market, 
seems  to  have  been  overcome  to  some  extent.  The  de¬ 
hand  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where  holders 
feel  justified  in  risking  an  advance,  but  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  standard  corn  is  due  for  an  upward  turn  in 
the  near  future  if  the  present  improvement  continues. 
A  well-sold  position  is  reported  for  the  fancy  grades  of 
Eastern  and  Mid-western  packs. 

California  Fruits — From  reports  to  the  local  tra-.e 
emanating  in  the  Western  packing  centers,  the  entire 
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citrus  crop  there  seems  to  be  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal.  With  the  great  increase  in  consumption  of  canned 
fruits  noted  last  year,  the  trade  here  considers  that  the 
California  situation  is  one  demanding  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  on  their  part  to  avoid  an  absolute  and  acute  short¬ 
age.  Prices  are  very  firm,  and  many  lines  have  already 
been  entirely  withdrawn.  There  is  a  scarcity  here  in 
si^ot  fruits. 

Sardines — Maine  sardines  are  still  running  light, 
packers  report,  and  distributors  are  hastening  to  cover 
their  requirements  now,  anticipating  a  higher  price 
level  when  the  season  is  further  under  way.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  California  sardines  remains  unchanged  from 
last  week,  firm  but  quiet. 

Salmon — Alaska  salmon  is  holding  firm,  with  prices 
unchanged  from  the  opening  basis  of  $1.61  on  pinks  and 
$2,15  on  reds.  Spot  stocks  here  are  not  as  large  as 
usual,  and  there  has  been  little  carryover  on  Pacific 
stocks  from  last  year.  Packing  interests  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  bringing  these  bullish  reports  to  bear  on  the 
local  trade,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  little  unusual 
activity. 

Shrimp — A  slow  start  in  canning  this  fish  food  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Prices  for  the  opening  are  holding  at  $1.55  for  fancy 
wet  Is,  $1.64  for  large  drys,  $1.45  for  medium  dry,  both 
Is.  On  the  lV-»s  the  market  holds  at  $3.10  for  fancy 
large,  dry  pack  and  $3.70  for  mediums.  There  has  not 
been  much  future  buying  reported  here  as  yet. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — The  California  sit¬ 
uation  in  fruits  is  duplicated  in  the  Northwest,  with 
smaller  packs  and  greater  consumption  anticipated. 
With  little  carryover,  the  trade  is  expecting  price  ad¬ 
vances. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Chicago  Wholesalers  Have  Been  Enjoying  a  Steady 
Volume  of  Trade — New  Crop  Deliveries  Are  Reach¬ 
ing  Buyers — Corn  Conditions  Are  Distinctly  Better. 
Spot  Stocks  of  Grape  Fruit  Entirely  Exhausted. 

Chicago,  August  22,  1929. 

O  TEADY  VOLUME — With  the  approach  of  fall  and 
^  a  general  replenishment  of  grocery  stocks  and  the 
^  seasonable  change  in  public  dietary,  Chicago  whole¬ 
salers  have  been  enjoying  a  steady  volume  which  be¬ 
speaks  healthy  conditions  quite  generally  throughout 
the  trade  territory. 

There  is  a  generally  accepted  feeling  that  canned 
foods  represent  excellent  values  at  present  prices,  and  a 
grand  cleanup  of  all  surpluses  is  freely  predicted  be¬ 
fore  next  pack  is  available. 

Tomatoes — New  crop  deliveries  are  reaching  buyers. 
Quality  thus  far  seems  to  be  very  good  for  respective 
grades.  The  anticipated  heavy  deliveries  for  August 
have  not  thus  far  materialized,  however.  Along  about 
August  10th  there  was  an  early  flush  of  first  pickings 
and  then  some  cold  weather  arrived,  which  threw  a 
chill  into  maturing  pack,  and  all  neighboring  states 
have  had  very  disappointing  deliveries  as  compared 
with  their  expectations  as  described  two  weeks  ago. 
All  of  this  points  to  the  fact  that  1929  tomatoes  will  be 
short.  Not  much  change  in  prices  excepting  an  easing 
off  of  the  premium  demanded  for  extra  early  delivery 
into  line  with  general  season’s  prices. 


Corn — Conditions  distinctly  better.  Any  number  of 
canners  are  entirely  withdrawn  on  futures,  the  few  that 
are  still  selling  being  firm  on  price.  It  is  reported  that 
a  number  of  Ohio  canners  are  already  notifying  their 
trade  that  they  will  deliver  not  over  50  per  cent  on  fu¬ 
ture  contracts.  It  is  further  definitely  established  that 
a  lot  of  Iowa  acreage  suffered  from  drought.  It  is  fur¬ 
thermore  noticeable  that  surplus  carry-over  lots  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  offerings,  and  in  view 
of  the  conservative  purchasing  which  has  been  done  on 
corn  of  late  everyone  feels  that  there  will  be  more  than 
room  at  healthy  advancing  prices  for  all  the  corn  that 
can  be  produced  this  season. 

Peas— Conditions  very  healthy.  Standards  practi¬ 
cally  cleaned  up  in  Wisconsin  at  anything  under  $1.05. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  peas  show  con¬ 
tinuing  improvement  in  values  for  the  rest  of  the  crop 
year. 

Blueberry  Prices- -The  opening  basis  of  $13,  f.  o.  b. 
Maine,  for  future  blueberries  has  been  announced,  and 
jobbers  are  in  most  instances  approving  price  on  at 
least  part  of  their  S.  A.  P.  reservations.  The  $13  price 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  but  this  is  a  year  of  fruit 
shortage,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  trade  will  have  to  pay 
this  high  basis  asked. 

Some  blueberry  canners  are  informing  their  trade 
that  they  will  only  get  about  60  per  cent  delivery 
against  their  future  contract. 

It  is  also  reported  that  price  on  Newfoundland  frozen 
blueberries  in  crates  is  advancing.  This  frozen  style 
of  pack  is  very  popular  with  the  big  pie  companies. 

Grape  Fruit — Spot  stocks  entirely  exhausted.  Fu¬ 
tures  were  quoted  this  week  and  heavy  business 
booked.  Practically  all  sellers  are  now  off  the  market 
again,  having  taken  on  as  many  large  contracts  as  they 
cared  to  assume  at  this  time  at  low  opening  prices.  It 
is  likely  that  at  an  advanced  basis  future  contracts  can 
be  negotiated,  although  it  is  unquestionably  a  year  of 
shortage,  due  to  reasons  already  fully  described, 

California  Fruits — It  appears  that  some  very  conser¬ 
vative  purchasing  has  been  done  in  support  of  the 
prices  asked  for  new  crop  peaches.  Many  buyers  have 
had  to  take  on  small  lots  to  keep  their  stocks  properly 
rounded,  but  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  their  sale  ability 
in  any  large  volume.  Prices  as  established  make  the 
goods  too  high  to  enlist  popular  consumer  demand. 

When  the  public  has  shown  its  acceptance  to  present 
low  levels  a  general  buying  wave  will  start,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  prices.  However,  if  this  acceptance  is  not  soon 
in  evidence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  concessions 
possible  from  the  coast. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Camming  Trade." 


Rain  Badly  Needed — Runs  of  One  to  Two  Hours — Pack 
Too  Uncertain  for  Canners  to  Take  More  Business. 
Beans  Held  Strong — Some  Blackberries  Here — Sell¬ 
ing  a  Few  Future  Apples. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  22,  2929, 

FATHER — Have  no  reports  of  any  rainfall  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  in  Southwest  Missouri  or 
Northwest  Aransas.  Canners  who  have  re¬ 
ported  state  that  the  tomato  crop  is  badly  in  need  of 
rain.  Should  there  be  no  rainfall  throughout  the 
Ozarks  during  the  present  week,  the  tomato  crop  situa¬ 
tion  will  become  more  critical.  The  writer’s  personal 
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inspection  of  a  number  of  tomato  fields  here  in  Missouri 
proves  conclusively  the  urgent  need  of  rainfall. 

Tomato  Pack — Canners  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Ozark  packing  district  are  making  short  runs  of 
from  one  to  two  hours  once  or  twice  each  week,  and  it  is 
an  exception  when  any  of  these  canners  find  it  possible 
to  make  three  light  runs  per  week.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  these  canners  to  pack  enough  tomatoes  to  make  a 
carload.  There  are  other  canners  who  will  make  this 
week  their  first  light  runs,  and  maybe  two  short  runs 
next  week.  These  runs  would  come  more  frequently 
within  a  week’s  time  after  a  good  rainfall.  Impossible 
to  state  now  just  when  any  canner  in  the  district  will 
be  making  any  full  day  runs.  A  good  many  of  the  late 
fields  in  all  parts  of  the  district  have  not  yet  produced 
any  ripe  fruit. 

Quick  Shipment  Cars — There  are  buyers  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  urgent  need  of  at  least  one  carload  of  tomatoes 
lor  quick  shipment,  and  thus  far  canners  have  been  un 
able  to  begin  to  supply  this  demand.  Straight  cars  of 
2s  standards  have  been  sold  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory  points.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  few  cars  will 
go  forward  from  the  Ozarks  during  the  present  week  at 
from  95c  to  $1.00  factory  points.  Just  as  long  as  this 
demand  continues  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
decline  in  prices. 

Future  Tomatoes — Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  can¬ 
ners  have  more  or  less  future  tomatoes  sold,  and  the 
seasons  pack  is  so  extremely  uncertain,  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market 
now  in  any  size  cans.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cars 
of  futures  confirmed  last  week,  2s  standard  at  90c,  and 
straight  cars  of  2Vo  standards  at  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Missouri 
points,  for  shipment  during  canning  season  and  at  can¬ 
ners’  option.  Canners  seem  to  think  when  they  have 
any  offerings  in  the  sizes  mentioned  that  there  will  be 
buyers  for  same  at  prices  named. 

Green  Beans — There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  prices  on  cut  green  beans.  The  few  cars  obtainable 
in  the  Ozarks  are  being  held:  No.  2  standards,  $1.00  to 
$1.10  factory  points.  If  any  No.  10  size  are  obtainable 
in  our  district,  the  price  would  likely  be  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Fall  Pack  Bean&  Just  a  few  canners  have  contracted 
a  limited  fall  acreage.  Just  how'  much  of  this  fall  acre¬ 
age  will  be  seeded  will  depend  upon  weather  conditions, 
and  the  yield  is  always  very  uncertain. 

Blackberries — Several  canners  in  Missouri  are  still 
holding  unsold  from  this  year’s  pack  some  No.  2  water- 
packed  blackberries  in  E-L  cans,  packed  from  native 
wild  fruit,  and  which  is  being  offered  in  straight  car¬ 
loads  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  factories,  and  for  shipment  in 
mixed  cars  with  tomatoes  $1.15  to  $1.20  factory  points. 
There  are  probably  some  blackberries  held  by  one  or 
two  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas  that  were  packed 
from  cultivated  fruit  and  priced  in  No.  2  cans  at  $1.25, 
and  No.  10  cans  at  $5,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Future  Canned  Apples — There  will  be  a  limited  pack 
of  No.  10  canned  apples  in  Northwest  Arkansas,  and  the 
lowest  price  quoted  is  $3.50  per  dozen,  factory  points. 
These  apples  will  be  packed  during  the  last  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  during  the  month  of  October,  and  the  pack 
will  very  likely  be  limited  to  cover  sales  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  apple  canning  season.  The  apple  crop  in 
the  Ozarks  this  year  is  a  very  light  one,  and  prices  on 
fresh  stock  are  expected  to  rule  rather  high. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  Making  Progress — Good  Season  Antici¬ 
pated — Market  Taking  the  Small  Shrimp — Newly 
Planted  Oysters  Making  Fast  Progress — A  Tight 
Question  with  the  Conservation  Commission. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  22,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  fall  shrimp  pack  is  moving  along  in 
high  gear  in  Alabama,  and  the  seafood  canning  fac¬ 
tories  operated  pretty  nearly  full  time  this  past 
week.  The  outlook  for  a  bumper  season  is  very  encour¬ 
aging,  and  it  will  take  all  of  this  to  put  the  industry 
back  on  its  feet  again,  because  things  have  been  break¬ 
ing  so  bad  for  the  shrimp  canning  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  the  last  three  seasons  that  it  looked  as  though 
the  shrimp  had  forsaken  these  shores  for  good  and 
shrimp  canning  would  have  to  be  abandoned  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  had  played  out  here.  Therefore,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  good  season  would  do  much  to  put  the  shrimp 
pack  back  to  its  accustomed  place  of  being  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  this  section,  which  it  had  lost 
from  the  lack  of  raw  material. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  after  the  heavy 
freshet  of  this  spring,  which  destroyed  the  oyster  reefs 
in  Mobile  Bay,  that  this  same  heavy  freshet  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  shrimp  supply,  because  a  sedi¬ 
ment  from  up  the  rivers  had  been  brought  down  and  de¬ 
posited  by  nature  on  the  bottoms  of  Mobile  Bay,  and 
this  would  prove  a  most  appetizing  menu  to  the  shrimp, 
and  it  seems  to  be  working  out  this  way,  because  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay  has  turned  into  an  ideal  feeding  place  for 
shrimp  and  is  gradually  luring  the  crustaceans  to  these 
shores  in  goodly  number.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
good  shrimp  season  is  expected,  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  materialize. 

The  shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay  are  not  large  as  yet ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  canning 
plants  are  limiting  the  boats  to  the  amount  of  small 
shrimp  that  they  will  take  from  each  boat,  and  this  is 
causing  the  trawlers  to  go  in  search  of  larger  shrimp, 
and  it  is  bettering  the  size  of  the  shrimp  received. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  No.  1  fancy,  but  there  are  so  few  of  the 
large  size  shrimp  available  at  this  time  the  market  is 
taking  the  No.  1  medium  right  along.  Some  packers 
are  grading  their  shrimp  according  to  size,  and  the 
the  prices  run  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp  is  not  as  active 
as  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  of  this  is  caused  by  the  big  jobbers  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  produ¬ 
cers  to  lower  their  prices  to  cost  and  less,  in  order  that 
the  jobbers  can  fill  their  freezers  and  cold  storages  with 
cheap  shrimp. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  operations  in  the  raw 
headless  shrimp  game.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  raw  shrimp 
shipper  has  ever  gotten  anything  except  a  living  and 
less  out  of  the  business,  and  never  will  unless  the  pro¬ 
ducers  equip  themselves  with  freezing  and  cold  storage 
facilities  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  surplus  and  take 
advantage  of  the  market  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
canning  indusry  handles  the  situation. 
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Oysters — ^The  oysters  planted  by  the  Conservation 
Department  of  Alabama  on  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars 
are  growing  so  vigorously  that  it  will  be  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  tongers  for  the  raw  market  to  leave  them 
alone,  should  the  Conservation  Department  close  the 
reefs.  Last  spring  the  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs 
were  killed  by  a  heavy  freshet,  and  the  reefs  were 
planted  by  the  Conservation  Department. 

The  Conservation  Department  has  not  as  yet  decided 
whether  the  oysters  will  be  permitted  to  be  taken  off 
the  reefs  for  the  raw  market,  and  while  their  decision 
to  completely  close  the  reefs  may  be  quite  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  tongers  of  oysters  for  the  raw  market,  yet 
it  seems  that  there  is  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  Alabama  reefs  to  be  disturbed  this  year, 
hence  the  decision  of  the  Conservation  Department  in 
the  matter  is  awaited  with  great  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  granting  of  permission  by  the 
Conservation  Department  to  the  tongers  to  remove  oys¬ 
ters  from  the  Alabama  reefs  for  raw  purposes  naturally 
involves  a  legal  question,  and  that  is  whether  the  reefs 
could  be  closed  for  the  removing  of  oysters  for  canning 
and  then  permit  them  to  be  removed  for  raw  purposes  ? 
This  is  what  the  Conservation  Department  has  to  con¬ 
sider.  Therefore,  if  permission  is  granted  to  the  raw 
shippers  to  remove  oysters  from  the  Alabama  reefs  for 
their  purpose,  the  Conservation  Department  would  give 
it  with  the  expectation  that  the  canneries  would  not 
find  sufficient  matured  oysters  on  the  reefs  to  afford 
them  justification  to  remove  them  for  canning,  and  not 
that  they  would  have  any  legal  right  to  close  the  reefs 
to  the  canning  factories  and  not  to  the  raw  shippers. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,'* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


This  Is  a  Canners’  Year — Packs  Lighter,  Prices  Higher. 
Large  Part  Already  Sold — Fruit  Selling  Well — Pine¬ 
apple  Canners  Cleaned  Out — Salmon  Pack  Only  Good 
in  Spots,  Short  as  a  Whole — Crab  Higher — The 
Food  Mergers. 

San  Francisco,  August  22,  1929. 

HE  CANNERS’  YEAR — Various  other  industries 
have  had  their  innings  in  recent  years,  but  this 
looks  like  the  canners’  year.  The  packs  of  almost 
every  line  in  which  Pacific  Coast  canners  are  directly 
interested  are  lighter  than  for  several  years,  prices  are 
higher  and  a  market  is  in  sight  for  every  can  that  can 
be  filled.  A  very  large  part  of  this  year’s  pack  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  fish  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  high  prices  which  at  first  caused  considerable  un¬ 
easiness  are  not  interfering  with  consumption  to  the 
extent  that  was  expected.  Some  lines  are  practically 
sold  up  and  prices  are  already  advancing,  and  there  is 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  price-cutting  on  any  of 
the  lines  still  available.  Naturally,  all  is  not  easy  sail¬ 
ing  for  canners,  as  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
high  prices  for  canning  stocks,  and  have  had  to  face 
other  problems,  but  this  is  a  year  when  they  will  be 
able  to  clean  out  practically  everything  on  hand,  and 
will  commence  the  1930  season  with  exceedingly  small 
inventories,  judging  from  the  present  outlook. 

Fruits — Sales  of  California  canned  fruits  continue 
very  satisfactory,  and  some  lines  are  commencing  to 
get  in  short  supply.  Several  packers  are  no  longer  so¬ 
liciting  business  on  peaches,  and  this  fruit  may  be  off 


the  market  sooner  than  some  in  the  trade  anticipate. 
Pears  are  moving  off  better  than  was  the  case  right 
after  the  announcement  of  opening  prices,  and  apricots 
are  also  selling  more  freely.  There  was  some  price-cut¬ 
ting  indulged  in  on  this  fruit  at  first,  especially  on 
standards,  but  this  seems  to  have  died  down. 

Pineapple — Hawaiian  pineapple  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  list  of  fruits,  but  canners  are  practically 
out  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  Both 
standard  and  fancy  sliced  are  selling  at  a  premium,  and 
buyers  could  turn  over  their  contracts  at  a  handsome 
profit  if  they  so  desired.  Quite  a  marked  shortage  has 
developed  on  No.  10  fancy  crushed,  and  some  packers 
will  be  able  to  deliver  only  about  60  per  cent  on  orders. 
Pineapples  from  several  districts  have  averaged  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  lighter  than  was  expected,  and  this 
small  variation  in  size  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the 
output,  especially  of  crushed. 

Salmon — The  pack  of  Alaska  red  salmon  has  been 
largely  moved  at  the  opening  prices  announced  three 
weeks  ago.  The  output  has  proved  light,  several  of  the 
leading  concerns  reporting  a  falling  off  of  about  30  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  pack  of  pinks 
and  chums  is  progressing  favorably  and  will  be  compar¬ 
atively  heavy.  Here  and  there  price  concessions  on  these 
grades  have  been  made,  but  the  variation  is  no  more 
marked  than  usual,  and  generally  speaking  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  prevails. 

The  fish-packing  season  is  in  full  swing  in  California, 
with  sardines  commanding  the  most  attention  at  both 
Monterey  and  San  Pedro.  A  large  pack  is  in  prospect, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  approximate  its  size  at  this  time. 
The  output  of  tuna  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand,  and  a  shortage  is 
materializing  on  blue  fin. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  meeting  with 
considerable  success  with  its  new  fish  product,  fillets  of 
mackerel,  being  put  out  under  the  Del  Monte  label. 
Samples  have  been  distributed  and  a  very  satisfactory 
business  has  been  done.  This  is  a  delicious  product  and 
one  that  promises  to  become  very  popular.  As  its  name 
suggests,  the  fish  is  boned  and  is  placed  in  cans  and 
sealed  without  anything  being  added.  When  opened 
there  is  considerable  liquor.  It  may  be  served  by  being 
either  broiled  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  flavoring  of 
lemon  or  with  fish  sauce. 

Crab — Prices  on  Japanese  canned  crab  meat  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  have  been  advanced  50  cents  a 
case,  and  even  more  in  some  instances,  fn  keeping  with 
the  firm  situation  in  Japan.  The  demand  for  this  fish 
has  been  increasing  steadily  for  several  years,  particu¬ 
larly  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  For¬ 
merly  the  United  States  took  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
pack,  but  now  gets  only  35  per  cent.  The  demand  for 
canned  crab  became  such  that  fishermen  were  com¬ 
mencing  to  deplete  the  supply,  but  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  fishing  by  the  Japanese  government  and 
the  pack  is  held  down. 

Labeling  Problems — California  packers  have  been 
carefully  digesting  the  notice  sent  out  some  time  ago 
by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  regard¬ 
ing  the  labeling  of  mixed  fruits  and  mixed  vegetables 
prepared  for  fruits  for  salad  and  vegetables  for  salad, 
as  labeled  by  some.  Special  attention  was  given  in  the 
notice  to  mixed  vegetables,  the  packing  of  which  is 
commencing  to  reach  considerable  proportions.  In  a 
few  instances  changes  may  have  to  be  made  in  the 
labels  now  in  use,  where  these  show  illustrations  of 
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vegetables  not  found  in  the  container,  or  where  use  is 
made  of  soaked  dry  vegetables. 

Canners  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  are  interested 
in  that  part  of  the  order  which  specifies  that  fruit  fia- 
vors  and  juices,  not  manufactured  from  pulp,  should  be 
so  labeled.  The  order  applies  particularly  to  cherries, 
stating  that  “cherry  juice  syrups  and  other  cherry  fla¬ 
voring  preparations  which  owe  their  flavor  to  cherry 
pits,  oil  or  bitter  almonds  or  benzaldehyde  should  not 
be  labeled  to  indicate  that  the  flavor  is  due  to  pulp  or 
juice.’  Benzaldehyde,  the  flavoring  principle  of  the 
seed  of  the  cherry,  bitter  almond,  apricot  and  peach, 
has  an  intense  flavor,  and  preparation  to  which  it  is 
added  can  be  diluted  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  if  fla¬ 
vored  only  with  cherry  juice. 

The  recent  organization  of  Globe  Distributors,  Inc., 
on  the  part  of  several  California  canning  concerns  does 
not  foreshadow  a  merger  of  these  concerns,  nor  will  it 
interfere  with  the  present  sales  organizations  of  the 
companies  concerned.  An  official  announcement  along 
this  line  was  made  recently  to  correct  the  false  impres¬ 
sions  that  are  gaining  ground.  The  new  concern,  whose 
common  stock  will  be  held  by  the  nine  independent  can¬ 
ning  companies  interested,  will  act  as  a  co-operative 
agent  in  the  distribution  of  certain  lines  of  products, 
but  will  not  handle  the  general  lines  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

With  the  attention  of  the  investing  and  consuming 
public  focused  of  late  on  the  food  product  companies  of 
the  nation,  through  the  organization  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  the  holding  company  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  sev¬ 
eral  California  concerns  have  come  more  or  less  into 


the  limelight  as  possible  units  of  this  or  similar  organi¬ 
zations.  The  California  Packing  Corporaton,  it  is 
known,  could  have  joined  huge  national  groups  before 
this,  but  has  seen  fit  to  expand  its  interests  in  the  food 
field,  and  has  developed  a  rather  complete  unit  of  its 
own,  with  lines  being  added  steadily. 

Those  with  a  penchant  for  selecting  Pacific  Coast 
food  packing  concerns  which  might  form  a  valuable 
unit  in  a  national  organization  have  been  giving  Hunt 
Bros.  Packing  Company  special  attention  of  late.  This 
concern  packs  both  fruits  and  vegetables  and  owns  and 
operates  nine  plants  located  at  Hayward,  San  Jose, 
Suisun,  Los  Gatos  and  Exeter,  in  California;  Sumner 
and  Puyallup,  in  Washington,  and  Salem  and  Albany, 
in  Oregon.  In  1928  its  pack  amounted  to  2,168,194 
cases.  Hunt  Bros,  was  originally  organized  in  1896, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  California  fruit-canning  con¬ 
cerns  to  conduct  a  national  advertising  campaign.  The 
firm  was  reorganized  in  1919  and  the  public  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  ownership  in  1925.  The  company  has  no 
bonds  or  funded  debt  nor  preferred  stock,  and  the  class 
A  stock  is  essentially  the  prime  security.  This  pays  $2 
per  year  in  dividends  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
few  which  returns  a  liberal  rate  of  interest,  the  returns 
at  present  levels  being  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.  Sales 
in  1928  amounted  to  $8,415,949,  representing  a  gain  of 
19  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  inventories  were  reduced  by  17 
per  cent.  The  book  value  of  the  A  common  stock  is 
placed  at  $38.76  a  share,  or  $8.76  in  excess  of  the  liqui¬ 
dation  value  of  the  security,  and  approximately  $15 
more  than  the  present  market  value  of  the  stock. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation  Into  Chain  Store  Practice^  Holding  SpotHglu 
In  Grocery  Industry — Commission’s  Questionnaire  To  Chains  Indicates  That  It  Has 
Gone  Into  Trade  Problems  in  Exhaustive  Manner — Private  Label  Distribution  Growing 
With  Both  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Chain  Store  Distributors. 


Ft.  C.  investigation— While  little  has  been  heard  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
•  probe  into  chain  store  practices  during  the  past  several 
vveeks,  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission  had  developed  con¬ 
siderable  data  on  chain  store  practices  to  embody  in  its  repoit 
to  Congress. 

John  H.  Meyer,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Gi’o- 
cers’  Association,  is  understood  to  have  turned  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  all  of  the  evidence  which  the  Association  had  covering 
chain  store  activities,  with  particular  reference  to  sales  by  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  of  grocery  products, 
principally  nationally  advertised  goods,  to  wholesale  grocers  and 
retail  gi-ocers,  in  less  than  carload  quantities,  at  delivered  prices 
lower  than  those  at  which  wholesale  grocers  can  buy  from  the 
manufacturers  in  carlots,  undelivered. 

This  is  the  first  instance  publicly  reported  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  through  an  association,  transmitting  to  the  Commission 
actual  evidence  of  practices  which  they  deem  unfair,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Association 
may  induce  other  jobbers’  groups  to  come  forward  with  evidence 
to  bolster  their  case  against  the  chains.  It  is  logical  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  two  national  wholesale  grocers’  organizations, 
both  of  which  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  alleged  unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  large  chain  store  groups,  have  al¬ 
ready  turned  over  to  the  Commission  evidence  which  they  have 
been  able  to  accumulate. 

While  chain  stoi'e  groups  have  assured  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  that  body  in 
its  research  activities,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  in  one  or 
two  instances,  at  least,  chain  groups  are  seriously  concerned 


over  the  investigation,  and  its  probable  effect  upon  public  senti¬ 
ment  when  the  results  are  disseminated. 

This  concern,  however,  does  not  extend  to  all  branches  of  the 
chain  grocery  field.  Many  of  the  smaller  chains,  which  have  suf¬ 
fered  just  as  much  as  independent  wholesale  grocers,  from  the 
results  of  some  of  the  alleged  unfair  advantages  granted  the 
larger  chains,  have  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  probe,  hoping  that  the  results  of  its  reseai'ch  will  bet¬ 
ter  economic  conditions  within  the  grocery  industry  and  give  the 
smaller  factors  an  even  break  with  the  larger  interests  in  their 
buying  operations. 

A  number  of  grocery  specialty  manufacturers  are  also  looking 
forward  to  publication  of  the  Trade  Commission’s  findings  with 
some  degree  of  trepidation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  some 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  food  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  giving  the  large  chain  store  groups  “a  break”  in 
their  prices  and  discounts,  and  while  the  manufacturers  in  ques¬ 
tion  contend  that  this  practice  is  entirely  legitimate,  w'hen  the 
huge  volume  of  the  chain  buying  is  considered,  they  would,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  prefer  to  have  their  prices  and  policies  remain  in  the 
background  as  much  as  possible. 

Independent  wholesale  grocers  in  many  instances  already  have 
enough  data  on  the  operations  of  some  specialty  manufacturers 
to  convince  them  that  they  cannot  hope  to  get  an  even  chance 
with  the  large  chains  when  it  comes  to  prices.  Many  of  these 
jobbers  have  definitely  stepped  away  from  the  manufacturers  in 
question,  and  have  not  only  stopped  pushing  the  goods  of  such 
manufacturers,  but  have  done  everything  possible  to  develop  the 
sale  of  competing  brands  in  their  home  territories. 

Specialty  manufacturers  for  the  past  few  years  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  their  selling  policies  on  as  closely  a  uniform 
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basis  as  possible,  realizing  that  there  was  a  definite  trend  away 
from  their  products  on  the  part  of  wholesale  grocers.  While  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  doing  everything  possible  to  hold  the  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  few  large  chain  groups,  they  nevertheless  realize  the 
fallacy  of  antagonizing  their  other  sales  outlets,  particularly 
when  they  realize  the  potential  dangers  in  concentrating  the 
great  bulk  of  their  sales  through  a  relatively  few  outlets. 

Conclusion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  probe  into 
chain  store  practices  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  some  very 
definite  realignments  in  grocery  distribution.  The  probe  will 
bring  many  practices  and  “deals”  into  the  open,  it  is  expected, 
and  do  much  to  clarify  the  competition  situation  in  grocery  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  during  the 
past  several  years. 

Private  Labels — The  renewed  interest  in  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  investigation  has  again  directed  attention  to  the  private 
label  situation,  and  the  probable  effects  of  the  Commission’s 
findings  on  this  phase  of  the  grocery  distributing  business. 

The  use  of  house  labels  on  the  part  of  wholesale  grocers  has 
been  growing  steadily  during  the  past  several  years.  In  former 
years,  many  wholesale  grocers  were  content  with  their  house 
brand  on  canned  foods,  coffee  and  teas.  With  the  increasing 
competition  from  the  chain  stores,  however,  making  unprofitable 
the  handling  of  many  nationally  advertised  brands  of  spices, 
cereals  and  other  specialties,  wholesale  grocers  have  been  stead¬ 
ily  adding  these  lines  to  their  private  label  lines  and  have  thus 
entered  into  direct  competition  with  many  of  the  manufacturers 
of  nationally  advertised  goods.  As  long  as  the  chains  remain  in 
a  preferential  position  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  these 
specialties,  it  is  believed  that  the  private  label  activities  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  will  continue  on  the  increase. 

Principal  interest  in  the  development  of  private  labels,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  centering  on  the  spread  of  this  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  among  chain  grocery  concerns.  Many  of  these  chain  sys¬ 
tems,  which  built  up  a  large  part  of  their  business  on  cut-price 
merchandising  of  nationally  advertised  lines  of  food  products, 
are  now  directly  competing  with  these  national  advertisers 
through  the  merchandising  of  competing  products  under  their 
liouse  brands.  Specialty  manufacturers  have  been  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  this  situation,  but  they  are  helpless  to  counteract  it, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  take  a  definite  stand  “for  or  against” 
the  chains. 

Thus  many  specialty  food  manufacturers  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  to  create  a  national  demand  for  their 
products,  are  finding  that  because  of  the  growing  competition  of 
private  labels,  and  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
wholesale  grocers  and  chains  to  market  their  own  brands  in 
competition,  are  finding  that  their  advertising  dollar  is  now  re¬ 
turning  them  but  about  60  cents’  worth  of  results,  as  compared 
to  the  $1  worth  of  actual  results  returned  in  former  years.  A 
number  of  these  manufacturers  have  “succeeded”  in  so  definitely 
antagonizing  independent  wholesale  grocers  that  only  a  com¬ 
plete  about-face  on  their  part  will  restore  them  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  independent  jobbers.  And  their  good-will  with  the 
chain  groups,  upon  which  they  have  apparently  banked  so  heav¬ 
ily,  is  suffering  materially  from  the  inroads  made  by  the  chains’ 
pushing  of  private  brands. 

Commission  Queries  Chains — Considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  in  trade  circles  by  some  of  the  questions  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  questionnaire  now  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  chain  store  companies.  The  questionnaire  contains  more 
than  2,700  questions,  indicating  that  the  Commission  has  gone 
most  exhaustively  into  the  entire  subject.  Data  is  requested  on 
the  character  and  volume  of  business;  extent  of  service  ex¬ 
tended;  discounts  from  manufacturers,  with  the  following  perti¬ 
nent  question,  “Besides  the  regular  cash  and  carload  quantity 
discounts  from  manufacturers,  did  you  receive  in  1922  or  1928 
any  additional  discounts,  allowances,  or  concessions  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose?  Answer  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No.’  ” 

Detailed  queries  regarding  organization  and  management  are 
listed,  as  well  as  specific  information  on  number  of  stores  oper¬ 
ated,  number  of  stores  added  annually  from  date  of  organization 
to  the  present,  number  of  stores  shut  down  and  the  number  of 
stores  by  States  by  3-year  periods  from  1913  to  1928.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  also  requested  on  private  brands,  the  competition  of  these 
brands  with  nationally  advertised  products,  leaders,  and  price 
policy.  Data  on  advertising  is  also  sought,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  amounts  spent  on  private  and  manufacturers’ 
brands,  the  “renting”  of  windows  and  counters  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  charges  for  this  service,  losses  from  spoilage,  theft,  etc. 

Twelve  full  pages  in  the  questionnaire  are  devoted  to  financial 
results  from  chain  store  operations,  with  requests  for  compara¬ 
tive  balance  sheet  statements  for  11  years  and  comparative  in¬ 
come  statements  for  a  12-year  period,  with  details  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  cost  of  buying,  warehousing,  delivery,  store  opera- 
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tions  and  administrative  expenses.  Some  of  the  more  pertinent 
questions  embodied  are  as  follows: 

“Upon  what  proportion  of  your  total  purchases,  approximate¬ 
ly,  did  you  obtain  concessions  and  allowances  in  1921?” 

“From  approximately  how  many  manufacturers  did  you  re¬ 
receive  allowances  and  concessions  in  1927?” 

“Approximately  what  proportion  or  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  goods  sold  did  the  foregoing  discounts  represent?” 

“Have  you  any  special  buying  arrangement  with  any  whole¬ 
saler  ?  ” 

“Do  you  do  any  wholesale  business  aside  from  accommodation 
sales?” 

“Give  the  name  and  address  of  any  wholesale  house  which 
owns  an  interest  in  your  chain.” 

“State  in  the  following  table  your  sales  of  goods  under  pri¬ 
vate  brands  manufactured  by  you,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  total  net  retail  sales  for  1919,  1922,  1925  and  1928.  (If  you 
cannot  separate  your  purchased  and  manufacturer  brands  fill  in 
only  last  two  columns.”  The  headings  on  the  columns  read  “Net 
retail  sales  of  private  brands  manufactured  by  you;  per  cent  of 
total  retail  sales  of  all  goods;  net  retail  sales  of  private  brand 
goods  purchased  by  you;  per  cent  of  total  retail  sales  of  all 
goods;  total  net  retail  sales  of  all  private  brands  to  total  net 
retail  sales  of  all  goods.” 

“For  March  30,  1929,  give  the  net  purchase  cost  and  retail 
selling  prices  (A)  of  the  ten  principal  commodities  sold  by  you 
under  your  own  private  brands,  (B)  of  the  competing  standard 
brands  of  each  of  these  commodities  carrying  the  highest  mark¬ 
up  and  (C)  of  the  competing  standard  brands  of  each  of  these 
commodities  carrying  the  lowest  mark-up.” 

The  Commission’s  probe  evidently  seeks  to  develop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  chains,  together  with  the  developments  in  their  pur¬ 
chasing  and  marketing  operations,  by  three-year  periods,  which 
should  give  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  expansion  of  chain  store 
operations  in  relationship  with  the  gradual  increase  in  conces¬ 
sions  and  discounts  extended  chains.  The  probe  will  also  show 
clearly  how  rapidly  the  chains  are  developing  their  own  private 
brands  to  compete  with  those  of  the  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  products.  The  figures  thus  developed  should  be  “eye- 
openers”  not  only  for  the  public  and  the  independent  grocery 
trade,  but  for  many  specialty  manufacturers  as  well,  showing 
as  they  will  to  just  what  extent  the  offering  of  preferential  dis¬ 
counts  have  fostered  the  growth  of  the  large  chain  grocery 
units. 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CANNED  HOMINY 

By  W.  D.  Hornaday. 

IT  was  in  August,  34  years  ago,  that  the  first  cans  of 
hominy  were  put  up,  and  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
of  the  process  now  proposes  to  try  the  experiment 
of  canning  the  papaya,  the  tropical  tree  fruit  which  is 
being  grown  successfully  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Texas.  I.  V.  Smith  was  the  man  who  started  hominy 
on  its  way  to  general  table  use.  He  was  at  the  time 
living  at  Winamac,  Indiana.  He  recently  moved  to  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!  from  Florida,  and  has  planted  5,000  papaya 
trees  as  the  first  unit  of  a  much  larger  orchard  of  the 
fruit  if  the  canning  experiment  proves  the  success  that 
he  expects. 

Relating  the  events  leading  up  to  the  discovery  that 
hominy  could  be  canned,  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  now  80 
years  old,  said  that  he  one  day  expressed  the  wish  to  his 
wife  that  the  lye  hominy  season  would  hurry  up  and 
roll  around. 

‘Tf  I  was  as  fond  of  it  as  you  are.  I’d  be  canning  it,” 
was  her  reply.  Her  sentence  was  a  suggestion  as  well. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  do  it?”  the  hominy-hungry 
man  asked.  Mrs.  Smith’s  reply  was  in  the  affirmative, 
declaring  she  had  seen  her  mother  manufacture  hom¬ 
iny  by  making  the  lye  she  used  from  ashes.  It  was  im- 
.  mediately  agreed  that  the  experiment  would  be  tried. 
The  man  secured  a  quart  of  corn  while  his  wife  pro¬ 
cessed  lye  from  ashes.  Both  the  corn  and  the  lye  were 
put  in  a  wash  pan  for  observation.  Lye,  it  is  pointed 
out,  turns  the  crisp  veneer  of  the  corn  to  soap.  The 
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first  batch  was  not  eaten ;  it  was  made  for  experimental 
purposes  only. 

“The  next  day  I  went  to  town  for  some  caustic  soda 
and  ran  a  bushel  of  corn  through  a  canning  factory  we 
were  operating,  where  we  canned  peas,  tomatoes  and 
corn,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “I  put  the  bushel  through  our 
canning  process,  using  the  soda,  and  made  a  good  batch. 

I  cooked  it  first.  It  looked  good.  A  hundred  cans  from 
the  bushel.” 

The  perpetrator  of  the  first  lye  hominy  in  permanent 
containers  handed  “samples”  around  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  asked  them  to  frankly  criticise  the  product, 
reporting  it  either  good  or  bad  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  neighborly  verdict  was  favorable ;  the  venture  was 
a  success.  The  next  day  he  prepared  ten  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  same  manner,  producing  1,000  cans.  Forth¬ 
with  samples  were  taken  to  Chicago. 

“The  first  firm  I  called  on  was  Sprague- Warner  & 
Co.,  w’holesale  grocery  firm,  still  in  existence,”  Mr. 
Smith  said.  “I  opened  a  can  and  showed  them  what  I 
had.  The  man  who  listened  to  my  attempt  at  sales¬ 
manship  said,  ‘Look  here,  mister,  there’s  been  about  a 
half-dozen  cranks  in  here  this  morning.  I  don’t  want 
to  fool  with  you  at  all.’  I  got  up  and  stood  just  as  high 
as  I  could,  bent  back,  in  fact,  and  said  to  him,  ‘Mister, 
you’ll  buy  this  article  yet  by  the  carload,  and  you’ll  buy 
it  of  me.’  And  I  went  out. 

“Then  I  w^ent  to  the  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.  place,  an¬ 
other  old  concern  that  is  still  doing  wholesaling.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Woodie  Stern,  the  buyer.  After 
I  had  explained  what  I  had  he  said,  ‘Ike,  send  me  100 
cases.’  I  said,  ‘Woodie,  you  are  a  pretty  liberal  buyer 
for  something  you  don’t  know  anything  about.’  Woodie 
replied  that  he  w'ould  give  me  a  chance.” 

The  result  of  the  trip  to  Chicago  was  combined  or¬ 
ders  amounting  to  200  cases.  All  orders  repeated  im¬ 
mediately.  The  idea  had  taken.  The  second  orders 
came  to  Winamac  within  ten  days,  in  fact.  Then  began 
the  campaign,  by  mail,  to  sell  the  idea  in  nearby  states. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers’  letters  were  returned,  he 
said,  with  the  notation,  “Another  man  gone  crazy.” 
Other  firms  addressed  would  order  shipments  of  the 
“new-fangled  thing.” 

“In  no  time  w^e  were  doing  a  big  business,”  Mr.  Smith 
continued.  “It  took  Van  Camp,  Heinze  and  other  big 
packers  about  three  years  to  wake  up.  Then  they  went 
to  packing.  We  had  been  getting  75c  a  dozen  cans  at 
our  factory,  freight  on  board.  When  the  rest  began 
packing  we  got  45c  a  dozen.  They  were  all  three-pound 
cans  then.  Hominy  is  put  up  in  different  sizes  now.” 

But  Chicago  competition  did  not  lessen  the  trade  for 
the  man  who  now  proudly  acclaim.s  himself  “the  father 
of  lye  hominy  in  cans.”  He  recounts  a  business  of 
300,000  cases  a  year.  The  first  factory  employed  100 
persons.  The  plant  at  Winamac  was  later  abandoned 
and  two  other  factories  were  operated  at  Wabash  and 
Delphi,  each  of  these  latter  employing  300  persons. 

Then  came  a  fire  at  the  Delphi  factory.  The  plant 
was  appraised  by  insurance  underwriters  at  a  valuation 
of  $237,000.  The  institution,  badly  damaged  by  the 
fire,  was  rebuilt.  The  Great  Western  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  a  partnership  between  the  originator  of  canned 
hominy  and  his  son,  E.  D.  Smith,  continued  its  job  of 
preserving  perishables  against  the  attacks  of  past  due 
seasons.  And  the  factory  is  still  in  operation,  after  34 
years,  by  the  son,  E.  D.  Many  changes  in  machinery 
have  been  seen  in  the  interim. 


CANNING  ITEMS 


Canning  Factory  Destroyed  by  Fire — Fire  of  un¬ 
known  origin  about  1  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  August 
20th,  destroyed  the  canning  factory  and  warehouse 
owned  by  G.  J.  Liddell  and  operated  by  his  son,  John  H. 
Liddell,  at  Colora,  Md.,  about  five  miles  from  Port  De¬ 
posit.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  mostly  from 
Baltimore,  who  had  gone  there  for  the  canning  season, 
were  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  canning  factory  was  started  in  operation  August 
19th,  the  employes  from  Baltimore  being  taken  there 
a  few  days  before.  Sparks  from  the  flames  for  a  time 
threatened  the  camps  and  houses  occupied  by  them 
across  the  creek  from  the  burning  plant.  Firemen  from 
Rising  Sun  and  Port  Deposit  fought  the  flames. 

Grapefruit  Cannery — A  grapefruit  canning  plant  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  with  equipment  sufficient  to  handle  all 
fruit  available  from  that  section  of  the  state,  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  time  to  utilize  the  coming  crop, 
it  has  been  assured  by  Gilmer  M.  Heitman,  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lee  County  Packing  Co., 
which  is  sponsoring  the  new  plant.  Plans  under  con¬ 
sideration  call  for  an  investment  of  $75,000  in  plant  and 
machinery  to  can  hearts  of  grapefruit  and  to  extract 
and  can  the  juice. 

Glidden  Buys  Durkee— The  Glidden  Food  Products 
Co.  has  acquired  the  business  of  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  salad 
dressing,  meat,  sauces  and  condiments  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  Merger — The  Puritan  Preserve  Co.  and  the 
Stewart  Products  Corporation,  two  leading  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  concerns  packing  food  products  in  glass,  have  re¬ 
cently  merged. 

A  new  canning  firm,  known  as  the  Garden  Valley 
Canning  Co.,  has  been  formed  at  San  Jose,  Cal.  Leo 
Pecoraro  is  the  president.  A  site  has  been  purchased 
from  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  approximately 
$108,000  will  be  spend  in  starting  operations. 

GOVERNMENT  WILL  PROSECUTE  FOR  ALTER¬ 
ING  FARM  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION 
CERTIFICATES 


SEVERAL  instances  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
which  copies  of  certificates  issued  by  the  Farm 
Products  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  have  been  altered  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
buyers  as  to  the  true  grade  or  condition  of  the  products. 
The  evidence  in  one  case  has  already  been  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  investigate  vigorously 
every  such  case  which  comes  to  its  attention. 

To  safeguard  the  public  from  this  particular  fraud, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  orders  to  its 
inspectors  that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  which  con¬ 
tains  any  change,  erasure  or  alteration  in  the  grade 
statement  or  in  the  figures  showing  the  numbers  of  per¬ 
centages  of  defects.  Buyers  are  requested  to  note  care¬ 
fully  any  evidence  of  erasure  or  change  in  any  essential 
part  of  the  certificates  forwarded  by  sellers  and  to 
notify  the  department  immediately  of  any  apparent 
change.  A  carbon  copy  of  every  certificate  issued  is  on 
file  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau. 


■  A 


Aueiist  2C,  1920 


A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us, 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are — 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'VTu 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

SThmru  u  a  aaaing  gracm  in  a  gmnsm  of  humor. 

R«l«x  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montolly, 
phyoiooliy— ond  finonololly 
n  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  oro  woloomo. 

^oc=oc=o  e^macT^atrTrr^at - >o<— — >o< - >o< - ^o< - 


RESULTS 

Herb — You’d  never  think  this  street  used  to  be  a  cow 
path,  would  you? 

Dick — Oh,  I  don’t  know;  look  at  all  the  calves  on  it. 


City  Chap — What  weeds  are  the  easiest  to  kill? 
Farmer — Widow’s  weeds.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
say  “wilt  thou,’’  and  they  wilt. 


“Very  sad  affair,’’  exclaimed  Blinks.  “They  found 
poor  old  Bilkins  asphyxiated  last  night.’’ 

“You  don’t  say,’’  replied  Jinks.  “The  old  fraud.  He 
told  me  he  was  a  prohibitionist. 


THE  AWAKENING 

“And  at  her  request  you  gave  up  drinking?’’ 

“Yes.’’ 

“And  you  stopped  smoking  for  the  same  reason  ?’’ 

“I  did.’’ 

“And  it  was  for  her  that  you  gave  up  dancing,  card 
parties  and  billiards?’’ 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  marry  her?” 

“Well,  after  all  this  reforming,  I  realized  I  could  do 
better.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

L 

Irate  Father — I’ll  teach  you  to  kiss  my  daughter. 
Insolent  Youth — You’re  too  late.  I’ve  learned  al¬ 
ready. 


HEAVY  WORK 

“Did  you  make  these  biscuits,  my  dear?” 

“Yes,  darling.” 

“Well,  I  would  prefer  that  you  wouldn’t  make  any 
more.” 

“Why  not,  dear?” 

“Because,  angel,  you’re  too  light  for  such  heavy 
work.” 


Two  children  were  discussing  their  breakfast. 

“I  had  a’nawful  good  breakfast,”  said  Johnny. 

“So  did  I,”  said  Emmy  Lou.  “I  had  somethin’  espe¬ 
cially  nice  that  begins  with  ‘N’.” 

“A  norrange  ?”  suggested  Johnny. 

“No.” 

“A  napple?” 

“No,  it  was  a  negg.” 


She — What  do  you  mean  by  kissing  me  ?  I  say  what 
do  you  mean? 

He — Why — er — nothing. 

She — Don’t  do  it  again.  I  won’t  have  any  man  kiss 
me  unless  he  means  business.  Do  you  hear? 


Wife— You  make  me  sick.  What  did  you  do  that  ever 
benefited  any  fellow-man  ? 

Husband — I  married  you,  didn’t  I? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certified.  PbUIc. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  aad  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Darieos. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 


beet  machinery. 


Ayari  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc. 
nery  Supplies. 


See  Caa- 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N. 
Rerlln-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

F,dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Cape.  Seo  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Ncw-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
W«wtminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Rennehurg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ate. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisee. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieage. 

Sl^sman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlnrkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  Now  York  Otty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS.  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Laagseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (^icago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravhy. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Tep  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co..  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Contlnnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T,angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  lue.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprseue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Boriln,  Wb. 

Huntley  Mfc.  Gn,«  Bro4bB.  M. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  Seo  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  Soe  Stencib. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginos. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoroi 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplioa. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi*. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Emit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  So#  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINBD  TANKS. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Garners  wd  ^veyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  <>ra  Hiwkera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Cl«n.  an^rad.  Mehy. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  P«  HuHers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners'  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  StMm. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Cepper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chlmgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,.  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDEN8ING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  aeaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tube,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paiier  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rabins  ft  Co.;  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
f’inrlair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore; 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Ohleag*. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  tables.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brins,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  • 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  tsyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fopen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


osAmi'c.no  jinu  aiAK&iSKi). 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Msrking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 

Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

SpraKue-ScIls  Corp.,  Chicas^o. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  (3ook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SprajTue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks,  MeUI. 

Berijn-Chapman  <>>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tanks,  Glass  Lined,  Steel, 

P.  H.  Lan^cnkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  <3orp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
■^'5.®'"'.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
TMters,  Carl.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingrifflth  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  (Hosing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  (H>.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mshy. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (H>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Frait,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines.  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
J  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Ave. 


Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

'Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  ofithese  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from,  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


